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NATIONAL MARKSMANSHIP. 


In our rifle columns we publish a communication from 
Mr. Charles Cristadoro in which he presents many 
cogent reasons in support of his contention that a high 
grade of rifle marksmanship should be acquired and 
maintained by American citizens at large, as a national 
policy with a bearing on possible wars of the future. But 
to interest the people at large in rifle shooting and to en- 
gage their material support of it, there must be offered 
an adequate incentive to induce action. No incentive, 
no action. 

In pioneer days the rifle was both an implement of in- 
dustry and a weapon of .offense and defence. It was 
efficient in procuring a food supply, and in destroying 
Savage enemies, beast or man. Under those conditions 
of life proficiency in its use was a vital necessity on the 
part of the early settlers. Self preservation, depending 
on one’s ability as a marksman, is the greatest of all 
incentives to acquire marksmanship. The earlier settlers 
had it as a constant problem. 

When the pioneer days merged into the days of com- 
munities and industrial development, the rifle, as a neces- 
sary adjunct of domestic life, became obsolete. 

The cattle ranges superseded the wilderness as a source 
from which to draw a meat supply, and were a distinct 
advance over it in certainty of supply, quantity and qual- 
ity. Also, the savages and wild beasts had been so near 
exterminated or driven so far into the wilderness that 
they ceased to be a factor in domestic life. The rifle, as 
a consequence, was not a necessity and it fell into disuse. 
There were left, here and there, some big game animals, 
the pursuit of which required the use of the rifle, but 
then their pursuit was a matter of sport, differing from 
that of the earlier days when their pursuit was a matter 
of necessity. 

The efficiency of the revolutionary soldiers was largely 
due to their skill as marksmen, acquired in the ordinary 
routine of life as it existed at that time. Had they, in 
marksmanship, been no better than the citizens of the 
present time, it is a fair presumption that the history of 
the Revolutionary war would be of defeat instead of vic- 
tory. It is clear that citizens now should be marksmen 
as the citizens were then, for wars are much the same in 
any age. 

What the rifle was to the individual in pioneer days, 
it is to the nation at all times. It is an essential either 
in defense or attack. It is a dominant factor in maintain- 
ing peace, since it can destroy the bodies which disturb 
the peace. To command respect, consideration, and to 
hold a proper place in controlling its own and the worlds’ 
affairs, the citizens of a nation must be riflemen. 

To sustain general interest in rifle practice, however, 
after it has ceased to be a necessity to the individual, is a 
problem not easily solved on the first view, and yet easily 
solved if we keep in mind the essential condition that to 
promote the general use of the rifle there must be a 
general incentive. 

Mr. Cristadoro has struck the keynote in his suggestion 
that the Government authorize a national rifle com- 
petition and appropriate a large sum to be distributed as 
prizes to the successful contestants. If, say, $100,000 a 
year was appropriated for the purpose, and it should 
evoke general interest in rifle shooting and a conse- 
quent general improvement in the marksmanship of the 
citizens, it would be a wise governmental policy on the 
score of economy. When a war occurs, as was the case 
not long ago, the Government necessarily expends many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for ammunition used 
solely for practice. In addition, there are many months’ 
time required to school new recruits in the use of the 
rifle. One battle lost from bad marksmanship might 
be a loss of millions. Marksmanship developed by gov- 
ernmental prizes might win battles. 

The average man never attains the highest degree of 
skill by virtue of the irksome routine that he experi- 
ences as he does when he has an incentive which appeals 
to his highest individual effort, therefore the prize in- 
centive would develop a higher class of riflemen than 
would the ordinary military drill. 

The benefits of governmental interest in permanently 
establishing a. high grade of national marksmanship is 
eminently illustrated by the situation which obtains in the 
Swiss Republic in this relation. Although a small na- 
tion, it has hundreds of shooting societies with enor- 


rows memberships, . It is eminently respected by neigh- 


boring powers. Successful contestants at the periodical 
tournaments, beside the monetary prizes, receive dis- 
tinguished attention and honors. Thus there is an in- 
centive to strive for the highest skill, to gain sums which 
are of use in every-day life, and to secure honors which 
are gratifying to the just pride of every one who is am- 
bitious to excel his fellows. Thus, while appealing to 
the self-interest of the individual, the power of the 
nation is trained up to the highest point of modern effi- 
ciency, offensively and defensively. In this manner, the 
judicious expenditure of a few thousands of dollars in 
peace may be the saving of millions in war. 








METRCPOLITAN GAME GROUNDS. 


WE recorded the other day the occurrence of quail in 
the upper part of New York city. The problem of their 
origin now appears to be solved. Rev. L. H. Schwab 
informs us that a year ago this winter in the woods of 
Van Cortlandt Park, he started a bevy of quail, esti- 
mated to number twenty birds. These quail would prob- 
ably not be greatly disturbed, since shooting and trap- 
ping is forbidden by city ordinance, and prevented by 
the city police. There would thus probably be left over 
a considerable portion of this bevy to breed, and it 
seems fair enough to conclude that the quail seen at 
Audubon Park were wanderers from the Van Cortlandt 
Park stock. Since the first quail was seen two more have 
been observed in the same vicinitv. , 

Thus it may be perceived that New York is not with- 
out its game resources. More than this, we printed last 
week the story of a gunner’s luck in getting a wild goose 
on Staten Island, which is within the city limits on the 
south, while in the northern part, in the Zoological 
Park, wild geese have been allured to the Bronx waters 
and trapped. There is still snipe shooting on the beach 
of Coney Island and at Rockaway, where centuries ago 
the Rockaway tribe of Indians hunted. No mean shots, 
by the way, were the New York Indians if we may credit 
the Reverend Charles Woolley, who was here in 1678- 
80, and who recorded of them that they lived principally 
by “Hunting, Fishing and Fowling. Before the Chris- 
tians, especially the Dutch, came amongst them they 
were very dexterous Artists at their Bows, inasmuch I 


‘have heard it affirm’d that a Boy of seven years old 


would shoot a Bird flying: and since they have learn’d 
the use of Guns, they prove better marksmen than 
others.” 





BITS OF TALK. 


THE MAN AND HIS CONSCIENCE. 

“Take me with you,” said his Conscience. 

“Not by a long shot,” said the Man. 

“But I’ve been working hard, and need a rest; and 
there’s no place on earth like the woods for a conscience 
to rest up,” said his Conscience. 

“TI won’t have a bit of use for you,” said the Man. 
“You'll only be a nuisance.” 

“I'll be as still as a mouse,” said his Conscience. 

“But you don’t know how to behave in the woods,” said 
the Man. “You troubled me a whole lot the last time.” 

“Well, I wasn’t used to the woods then,” said his Con- 
science, “and I acted just as I would at home. But I 
know better now, I have been educated, and you won’t 


- hear me—not a peep.” 


“Tt is not the fashion for a man to take his conscience 
into the woods,” said the Man. 

“Nobody will know I am there,” said his Conscience. 

So the Man took his Conscience. 

And his Conscience, being conscientious, kept the prom- 
ise it had made not to jog the Man with any unseasonable 
hems and haws, nor to spoil sport with qualms, nor to 
stand between the Man and whatever the jacklight might 
show in the lily pads. 

Moreover, it was as his Conscience had said, not a soul 
suspected that it was along. The guide supposed, of 
course, that the Man’s Conscience was not with him. And 
this did not in the least surprise him, for guides are used 
to “sports” who either had no conscience, or if they have 
one, 2lways leave it behind them in storage when they 
go inte the woods. The Man had a rattling good time, 
and got what he went after. The trip had cost him a 


lot of money, and Be bad to have qomettting to show. for 


it. The State owed it to him, he said. His Conscience 
did not bother him a bit when, with the aid of a jacklight 
and a load of buckshot, he “got all that was coming to 
him,” the all being, in this case, a fine set of antlers. In 
fact, his Conscience did its quietest to give him a good 
time. The Man appreciated this, and when they got back 
to town he said as much. 

“Yes,” said his Conscience, “I told you I was going to 
take a rest in the woods and I did I had a good long 
vacation and I feel better for it. I am healthier and 
stronger and weigh more than I ever did before. I am 


‘braced up for work. You can depend on me now, and 


if necessary, I can work overtime. By the way, how 
about that deer that you brought back?” 

“See here,” said the Man, “you were not to say any- 
thing about that.” 

“T wasn’t? Well, I guess yes.” 

“You gave me your word you'd be still,” said the Man. 

“In the woods, yes,” said his Conscience. “I did agree 
not to say anything about it in camp; but we are home 
now; and as I was saying, I am rested up and in good 


order. I want to know just what you think of that little 
jacking business? I mean, what do you think of your- 
self?” 


“Oh, let’s don’t talk about that,” said the Man. 

“But let’s do,” said his Conscience. “What do you 
think of yourself as a man? Honest, now, was that an 
honorable thing for you to do? Between you and me, 
now that we are alone together, don’t you know that it 
was a low down trick to break the law and kill that deer 
the way you did? If you didn’t think it was, why did 
you give the folks that yarn about pulling him down on 
the jump? That’s what you told your wife, and you lied 
to her, didn’t you? The guide could tell a very different 
story. By the way, what do you suppose your guide 
thinks of you, not as a shot, but as a man?” 

“See here,” said the Man, “didn’t you hear me say that 
I don’t want to talk about that?” 

“But I do,” said his Conscience, “and I am going to.” 


SNAP SHOTS. 


We are all of us likely to think, as we read each day of 
the multitude of shooting accidents—so called—which 
occur at the present time, that such mischances are some- 
thing new, and arise from the use of high-power arms 
and from the great number of persons who now crowd 
the forests. Undoubtedly both these causes contribute to 
the frequency of such occurrences, but instances of shoot- 
ing men by mistake for game are probably as old as the 
bow and arrow. Certainly the case of the English King 
who lost his life by a quarrel sent from a crossbow at 
a deer is familiar enough. Not so well known perhaps 
is the fact that in the year 1806 Capt. Merriweather Lewis, 
while descending the Missouri River on the return from 
the Pacific Ocean, was mistaken for an elk by Cruzatte, 
one of the men in whose company he was hunting, and 
was shot in the thigh, receiving a wound from which his 
recovery was long and painful. Cruzatte, who appears 
to have done the shooting, never actually acknowledged 
the deed, and Capt. Lewis at first thought that he had 
been shot by an Indian. But as no signs of Indian were 
found in the neighborhood, and as Cruzatte admitted that 
shortly after leaving Capt. Lewis he had fired at an elk. 
and as Capt. Lewis was clad in leather, which was about 
the color of an elk’s hide, there seems little doubt as to 
what happened. 

ce 

The four days which constituted the deer hunting sea- 
son on Long Island gave opportunity for the killing of 
nearly 200. The number of grown bucks was compara- 
tively small; does and fawns predominated. More than 
half: of. the entire number killed were killed on the first 
day; after the opening fusillade the deer took to the 
preserves and private grounds, where the army of hunt- 
ers could not get at them. The number of deer killed in 
the Adirondacks, Protector Pond estimates, has not ex- 
ceeded 4,000, as compared with 6,000 last year. 


Z 


We print elsewhere the call for the annual meeting of 
the New York State Fish, Game and Forest Leggue, 
which will be held in Syracuse on Thursday of next 
week. The organization is one in which every locality 

? aya 


gf the State should have representation. 
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Ghe Sportsman Gourist. 


In the Land of the Tin Cow. 


A THICK gloomy evening—the lights of the city fading 
fast in the fog—and we were again on our way in search 
of adventure and the picturesque. The bay looked lone- 
some enough, and a solitary vessel we passed blurred it- 
self into nothingness as we stole by. 

Leaving the boat and boarding the cars, we don’t find 
the bags where we expect them, pass on into the next; 
see that isn’t the one, and then discover that we have 
locked ourselves out of our car and the train due to start 
any minute! However, we manage to get back in time, 
and the procession is at liberty to move. 

It is dark; has been for two hours; there are no stars 
and no moon, though both are scheduled to appear, and 
the lights of the village of Point Richmond are a sorry 
substitute as we pop out of ovr first tunnel on our way 
south. We soon run into hot weather, and when we 
breakfast at Bakersfield are in the semi-tropics and far 
from the land of wind and fog. Off again, and it gets 
hotter and hotter as the day grows older, until the heavy 
coat and vest have to be hung up and the lightest we have 
donned instead. I have not brought a camera this time, 
and it hardly seems like traveling, but my want of suc- 
cess in Yellowstone Park last year has discouraged me, 
though Mrs. *** carries a kodak, and. the binocular in its 
shabby worn case stuck on the shelf for the present, is all 
my light impedimenta. 


Kern! Principally oil and odor. The country is either 
too hot, or too barren, or too something for even jackass 
rabbits and ground squirrels around here, or maybe they 
don't like the smell of oil; don't blame them, I don’t 
either, but it has its merits.. There are no cinders from 
the engine, though it does roar abominably, and no dust 


from the roadbed, for that is oiled too for miles. What 
it was before it was oiled, we get a taste of when we 
run over a short stretch of unoiled track, are buried in 
dust before the window can be closed, and half suffocated 
with the heat. 

Near Wade a few ground squirrels show up, but I have 
eome to the conclusion that if you really want to raise 
ground squirrels you must feed them well. Up North 
where the wheat grows is where the squirrel waxes “fat 
and sassy."" Down here he seems to keep thin skurrying 
around in the hot sun trying to find something cool 
enough and soft enough to eat. 

Most of the way we have no smoke from the engine, 
but climbing the steep grades makes even an “oil burner” 
smoke. Between breakfast and lunch we have to climb 
up and down some pretty steep hills, for from Caliente to 
Tehachepi is only some twenty-seven. miles, but there 
are eighteen tunnels to go through, and the attentive 
porter informs us that it is “de greates’ engineerin’ freak 
in de kentry.” We rise over 3.400 feet; then we drop 
1,100 to Mojave, keep on dropping until we get below the 
2,000-foot level somewhere near Hinckley, then rise 
sharply to Summit 3,819 feet, and drop as suddenly to 
Barstow, at 2,105 feet, in time for lunch. Sometimes we 
are up with the oaks and then down with the cactus and 
horned toads. (Note by Mrs. ***: “We didn’t see a 
single horned toad in the whole trip.”) The soil is 
either sandy gravel or gravelly sand: you can take your 
choice; the granite, where it shows, is decomposed, and 
the tops of the hills are all boulders, as if the soil had 
washed away and left the skull of the hill standing out to 
bleach in the sun. 

Near Basko the inhabitants had moved the beds into 
the porches, and it was as hot as blazes. The barren 
hillsides and the equally barren plains were dotted about 
with doleful looking “yucca” plants (which, I believe, its 
other name is Spanish bayonet), looking like gravestones 
in a deserted soldiers’ cemetery. In the intervals it grew 
hotter. At Mojave a pink girl got into the train, but it 
was too hot to look out of the window to see which car 
she got into. She left us after a while, but I forget 
where, because I grew interested in a new order of archi- 
tecture, now first presented to our notice, the “tie house.” 
Time was, when the “noble red man” made the climate 
even warmer than it is now; but he no longer chases the 
pale face over the plain, nor ornaments his girdle with 
the scalp leck of the unwary settler; he is to a con- 
siderable extent a “good Indian” now, since many of him 
are dead, but some of him work as section hands’on the 
road. I don’t think they work very hard; they don’t 
seem to, but they work a mighty sight harder than I 
should want to in that climate; and even an Indian has 
to live somewhere, so somebody (probably not the In- 
dian) dévised the plan of utilizing retired railroad ties 
(the only lumber in the country) for houses. The house 
is limited as to its width by the length of two ties, slop- 
ing a littl—a very littlke—and projecting somewhat for 
eaves: at a guess I should say that twelve feet was the 
width. A shallow trench is dug, the ties planted side by 
side (like a palisade) and a square, twelve feet by twenty- 
four, inclosed. This is divided into two tenements by a 
partition across the middle, also of ties. Then a space, 
probably regulated by the length of a tie again, is left, 
and two more exactly similar tenements erected. An- 
other space, then two more tenements. A continuous 
roof of ties covers the whole affair, and upon this a coat- 
ing of earth, gravel, etc., is spread. There is a door in 
each tenement close to the partition, a window at the 
back, and the stovepipes are stuck up through the roof in 
pairs. 

The space between the tenements, open at front and 
back. but covered by the roof, give the only semblance of 
shade for miles around; and when the heat grows too 
great, the inhabitants sleep there. At other times they 
serve as lounging and gossiping places. As the ties, even 
though condemned, are from four to six inches thick, the 
dwellings must be fairly cool in summer and warm in 
winter ; but how they get the roof tight for winter, I don’t 

—perhaps they don’t try. : ‘ 
ae wees lake pretty soon—thiat is, it looks likea lake. 
We can see the birds flying over the water, and the 
bushes on the shoré reflected in it; but as it grows larger 
ind then smaller, and then larger again as we move swift- 
when we knew less about such things, for even now we 
ever seen. It is no wonder that jae were fooled by it 
when we know less about such things, for even now we 
are not sure there is not some water there, until we ask 


the porter, who assures us “dere ain’t no watter dere, 
sah; it’s only a ‘myridge’.” 

A real desert, and this is’a real one, is the deadest 
thing in nature, but the clouds are beautiful. We had 
imagined that in Arizona and this part of California the 
sun shone out of a sky of brass, unbroken by cloud or 
hint of moisture, bat that was a mistake, the clouds and 
the hints are there, but there is no moisture. 

I made a sketch near Kramer because I thought it was 
so characteristic of Arizona scenery, and finished it all up 
and labeled it, only to discover that we hadn’t got within 
a hundred and fifty miles of Arizona at that time, but it’s 
got to stand all the same, for it looks a lot more like- 
Arizona than it does like anything else. A distant range 
takes on a picturesque outline, and clothes itself in a 
warm brown; a rain clond is discharging its contents 
among the mountain tops, and altogether “there’s beauty 
ao desert,” rimmed round by mountains as it is on all 
sides. 

We sweep a long curve and draw up at Blake. We 
have traveled a good deal these last few hours, for we 
have passed through Siberia, Bagdad, Klondike, Amboy, 
Bristol and Cadiz, and Java is just ahead. The outline 
of the distant range is so peculiar that I find the best 
way to draw it is to try to draw a straight line slowly 
and let the car do the rest; and between us we are quite 
successful in getting the characteristic. In the middle 
distance, a circle of some five hundred feet or so is occu- 
pied by from six to a dozen whirlwinds, which send tall 
columns of dust high up in the heated air, while they 
chassez and pirovette with each other in a sort of 
witch’s minuet. Over in another quarter the sun is set- 
ting behind a rain cloud, sending his beams to us through 
a veil of perpendicular lines. 

The rain comes nearer, or we run into it, and with it 
thunder and lightning, until the landscape is lighted up 
like day for more than half the time, and here, for the 
first time, I saw a flash of lightning, not as it is drawn in 
the books, but as the photograph shows it to be, not the 
jagged zigzag of our infancy, no Jovian bolt with clean 
sharp angles, but a crooked, wavy, uncertain line, which 
for a brief season was flashed out in its whole length on 
the face of a cloud. That and one other flash were all 
I could distinguish, the rest were just sheets of flame. 

At Needles we had to scuttle through the rain to din- 
ner, fortunately not far, and somebody told us it was the 
first time it had rained there for a year. We were told 
that we should arrive at Williams (where we change 
cars) at five forty next morning, and asked how much 
time we required to get ourselves and our belongings out 
of the train. Half an hour seemed ample, and so we 
arranged it, turning in pretty early. By and by comes a 
knock on the door, and I say, “Hello!” and “All right,” 
and then look at my watch. “Four A. M.! What the 
blazes?” But I conclude to dress, as. long as I am awake. 
Mrs. *** thinks that an hour and forty minutes is more 
than she requires, so takes things easy, and about four 
thirty starts to get up. I am taking things easy, too, with 
my heels hanging over the upper berth, for my bag is 
packed and I am all ready. We begin to slow up—a 
knock on the door. 

“Bags ready, sah?” 

“Ready! No! When do we get to Williams?” 

“This is Williams, sah.” 

“The devil! How long do we stop here?” 

“Five minutes, sah.” 

I flew to the door of the dressing room, and informed 
Mrs. *** that she had just five minutes to get out of the 
train. 

“But I can’t!” 

“But you must!” : 

And I proceeded to pack her bag. When I handed it 
to the porter, he was gray with fright. 

How Mrs. *** managed it I don’t know, though she 
has, I believe, explained the matter in detail to some of 
her intimate female friends, but in not much more than 
the allotted five minutes we made our appearance on the 
platform. I heard the porter say, “Dey’re comin’,” and 
the conductor’s reply, “Well, it don’t matter now, I’ve cut 
out the engine.” , 

Sure enough, in desperation he had sent the engine on 
to the tank and left the train standing there, and Mrs. 
*** not satisfied with holding up “bars” for their photo- 
graphs, now holds the record for holding up the “Over- 
land.” 

The trouble was that I hadn’t noticed that we changed 
time just before we got to Williams, and my watch was 
consequently an hour slow. Having, for the reason that 
I hate getting up early, started from home at night, Inow 
discovered that I had hung our expedition up at this for- 
saken place for thirteen mortal hours; but we managed 
to get through the time somehow, and it was about 7 
P. M. when we drew out of the city of Williams, on the 
little jerkwater road that runs about sixty-four miles to 
the Grand Cafion of Arizona. There were but few pas- 
sengers, and most of them seemed as unfamiliar with the 
adjustable chair seats as I was, and a good deal of the 
tedium of the trip was worked off experimenting with 
those articles of car furniture. Approaching the things 
with respect, we found them obdurate; but a brakeman, 
shaking one by the throat, as it were, showed us that it 
was necessary to take a firm grasp of the situation. With 
this example before us, we managed to make them con- 
form to our various needs with no small degree of suc- 
cess. We had passed some time before out of the region 
of oil burners, and made our. way now amid a brilliant 
shower of sparks, so continuous and persistent as to raise 
the question in our minds whether there was any coal 
remaining under the boiler, so much went up the siack. 

A locomotive headlight mounted on a stand at the sta- 
tion at Grand Cafion illuminated the path to the hotel, 
and we made ourselves as much at home as. possible in a 
room in a long barrack-like annex, where an abominable 
wire-woven mattress hung us up as in a hammock, and 
we woke in the morning full of aches and pains. 

The railroad “folder” had warned us that we were not 
to expect “metropolitan luxuries” at the present hotel 
(there is to be a new one some of these days soon), but 
canned milk, eggs from Chicago, and bacon that seemed 
to have “been ‘round the Horn” a time or two, was go- 
ing, perhaps, a little too far in the other direction. Milk, 
I suppose, it was too —T - “i aan a viaielty 
nothing that a cow cow ve liv ; 
ned every drop of water used at the hotel had to be hauled 
a hundred and forty miles; bathrooms, were 


for there was ~ down from one level to 


conspicuous by their absence. The prevailing constituent 
of the “kitchen midden” in most parts of the world, is the 
tomato can, with its brilliant label for the delight of the 
predatory billygoat; but in this land it is superseded by 
multitudes of small round tins, each with two holes in 
one end, which line the railroads as well, showing that 
“bossy” is entirely without standing in the community, 
her duties being performed by the condensed milk can. 
For my part, I prefer “bossy.” 

After breakfast we watched a party of six or eight get 
ready to make the descent into the cafion, deeming it the 
part of wisdom to await the result of their experience, 
and after their departure set ourselves to get an idea of 
this “titanic chasm.” The “folder” to which I am in- 
debted for a good deal of my information on the subject, 
calls it “the greatest rift in the earth’s crust,” and when 
one looks at it, one is glad that it is the greatest; for if 
it were much deeper, I fear that this old orange we live 
on would be in danger of splitting open. From where 
we stood the river was not visible, so we essayed a short 
journey on foot down the trail, where we had seeen our 
companions disappear. The trail is a series of “switch- 
backs,” very steep and covered with loose, rolling frag- 
ments of rock from the cliffs above. Notices at various 
points warn visitors not to roll rocks down upon the 
lower stretches, but it is more than difficult to avoid 
starting some of the smaller fragments which are dis- 
placed at every step. 

We descended some distance—-about five hundred feet, 
I think—-traveling on that journey a half a mile or more, 
and seeing a comparatively comfortable resting place un- 
der a projecting rock, sat ourselves down to take in and 
realize as far as possible, the magnitude of the scene. 
That part of the journey which we had accomplished, 
seemed so small in comparison with the part to be done, 
yet would prove so arduous an undertaking on the return 
that we gave up the idea of any further progress on foot 
in that direction. 

The scene before us and about us was one most diffi- 
cult of description, and, truth to tell, rather disappoint- 
ing, the brilliancy of color that we had been led to ex- 
pect was not there, nor the variety of form. The over- 
powering magnitude and wonder of the scene grow on 
one in time, it is true, but it is somber and depressing in 
its effect; and all about is the barrenness of desolation. 
The sides of the cafion are a series of steps cut into 
fantastic alcoves and projecting bastions, and descending 
from a height, at the hotel plateau (not the highest 
point), is 6,866 feet above the level of the sea, to a sort 
of sloping plateau 4,430 feet lower. From here the de- 
scent is gradual for a couple of miles, then grows so 
steep that the horses have to be left behind, and the goal 
is reached at a further depth of nearly 2,000 feet to the 
river, which is 840 feet above sea level. The cafion at this 
point, therefore, is over a mile deep, and is about ten 
miles wide. 

These dimensions are in no way appreciable; the eye, 
uneducated to such vastnesses, utterly fails to compre- 
hend them; the marvelous purity of the atmosphere adds 
to the difficulty, and it is only after frequent trials and 
tests that any true idea is gained. Two pieces of paper in 
a patch of grass a little below us, resolved themselves 
with the aid of the binocular into two good-sized tents 
amid a grove of willows, and a moving ant or something 
was aman. There was nothing else to gauge by, not an 
animal, wild or domestic, appeared on the scene, not a 
house or tree broke the somber desolation; there was not 
even a bear for Mrs. *** to kodak. Near us were a few 
trees of fair Size, but the distances were so immense, the 
drop from where we stood so sudden, that if there were 
any trees below us, they could not be distinguished from 
shrubs. We waited a long time for the party to appear 
on the trail, but failed to see them, either because they 
had already reached the grove and were resting there, or 
because we had miscalculated the difficulties, and they 
were still working the switchbacks of the trail. 

If one were to attempt to convey to one who had seen 
nothing like it, the general plan of the cajion, I can think 
of no better way than to imagine that I am limited in my 
choice of material to an assortment of maple leaves. 
With these, then, we lay out the ordinary winding course 
of a river, increasing the size of the leaves for a space 
and then diminishing it again. This makes the main 
body of the cafion, and at frequent intervals we built in 
laterals of the leaves joining the main stream from both 
sides. These laterals again have feeders, and these again 
others, still using the maple leaf plan. Now, if one were 
to start at one end of the cafion and descend the river, he 
would travel, supposing he lived to get through, about 
two hundred miles, or a little more; but if he were to 
select the safer and more prosaic road along the edge of 
the cafion, he would travel probably between three and 
four thousand. So much for a birdseye view, except that 
while the cafion is about ten miles wide on the surface 
of the land, it narrows by successive steps and stages to 
the bare width of the river from two hundred to two hun- 
and fifty feet. i ae 

The geologists tell us that this is the most striking pic- 
ture of the effects of erosion to be found in the world, 
but when one looks at it, the erosion idea seems difficult 
to reconcile with the thing as you see it. In the first 
place the rocks are hard as flints, full of quartz and agates 
and that sort of thing, and they stand up in walls that 
show small sign of elemental wear. These walls do not 
rise in sheer cliffs exactly as one would expect if the 
river had worn them away, but in successive steps. These 
steps again vary in size or depth, for while there are, so 
to speak, seven great steps in the mile rise from the river 
to the top step, the “treads” of these steps are broken up 
by a secondary series of steps, and over this and stretch- 
ing half way up the “risers” of the big main steps, is a 
sloping mass of softer stuff which by contrast with the 
dark maroon rocks of the walls, looks almost like lodged 
snow. Erosion, however, seemed a little easier to under- 
stand when a mining engineer explained to me that there 
were three general series of veins in Arizona, one series 
running about east and west, one northeast and south- 
west, and southeast and northwest. These veins lie at 


different levels, and consist of decom _and com- 
paratively soft rock, bounded by walls o ite and the 
like. The. river, finding its way into this soft stuff, worked 


another, eating out a part of one 
vein and then a part of another, until over an area 0 
thousands of square miles it had excavated and 


pretty much everything soft enough to be acted on 
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water in a million years; but like a rather careless house- 
wife, hadn’t swept the corners clean. What the river 
took out it carried down to the Gulf of California or 
somewhere thereabouts, stopping to make a few deserts 
by the way. There are still a few points that are not 
exactly clear, as how a river two hundred feet wide could 
scoop out a trough ten miles wide, and a few other such 
conundrums; but give even a small river time enough and 
1 suppose it can do almost anything. 

A pretty steep hot climb brought us back again to the 
hotel, and as the attempt to get a cafion two hundred and 
thirty miles long, ten wide, and one deep, on a three by 
four kodak film was a little too much for even Mrs. *** 
we took pictures Of each other perched on apparently 
paralyzing cliffs to humbug the stay-ut-homes, ds is the 
we ae travelers—because, of course, “the camera can- 
not lie.” 

After lunch we set out for a ramble through the mild 
kind of woods they have here, to a projecting point visible 
from the hotel, with the idea of getting a different view. 
Our road led us up with considerable rapidity, but hav- 
ing reached our designed point sooner than we expected 
(we were now rather inclined to over-estimate the dis- 
tances), and being disappointed in the view, because, 
though grand beyond expression, it was in no way appre- 
ciably different from that we had had already, we con- 
tinued our way until Rowe Point was reached at a level of 
7,049 feet. Before us stretched the same interminable vista 
ofre-entrant curves and giant steps, to all appearances, that 
we had seen before. They were in truth entirely different, 
but it would require an eye trained by much experience 
to detect it. I think, were one to miss his road and strike 
the cafion at any given point, he would be utterly unable 
to tell by any landmark, whether he was a mile or ten 
miles from the place he sought. With infinite variety of 
detail, there is infinite sameness of effect. 

From our lofty perch we did get a glimpse of the river, 
a turbid stream broken by rapids, but a more careful 
inspection with the glass did not reveal any greater beau- 
ties, nor awaken any warmer desire to make its closer ac- 
quaintance. af 

The sun sinking toward the west gradually threw into 
strong relief pinnacles which in the morning had pre- 
sented a totaily different aspect; and these changes took 
place with sufficient rapidity to make it possible to note 
them, but still it was a change without a difference; and 
tiring of a view which in its dull hues and dense shadows 
was somewhat depressing, we set out on our return to 
ihe hotel. 

At dinner we were rejoined by the party who had made 
the descent and waited with much interest to hear their 
verdict. One old gentleman had given out entirely and 
had been left behind on the way to await the return of 
the others; and at this meal he appeared a total wreck. 
Another whom I had sized up in my mind as the sensible 
and experienced one of the party, and whose report I was 
prepared to rely upon, said simply that the trip “was 
rather disappointing, and hardly repaid one for the fa- 
tigue.” That was enough. I knew that he was putting 
it very mildly, and we decided then and there to confine 
our wanderings to the upper level. 9 : 

We watched the train go out next morning with some 
interest, for it carried away every guest in the hotel save 
ourselves and two others. The “curio shop” proved to 
have few if any attractions. The Navajo blankets were 
most of them so suspiciously correct in their weaving 
that I set them down as probably either made in Chicago, 
or else from wool, and after patterns, prepared there; 
ior the taint of commercialism is over it all, and there 
is a palpable air of being made for the market about 
everything. . om 

The train having departed and the curio shop being 
exhausted, we set out for another projecting promon- 
tory known as O'Neill Point. By traveling along the 
brink of the chasm we managed to cover a good deal of 
ground and kill a good deal of time before reaching our 
destination, and the result was not wildly enthralling— 
that is, it was in no way apparently different from the 
other views. Looking at the cafion is a good deal like 
looking at the moon: no matter where you stand, you see 
the same old moon. 

it wasn’t too hot for comfortable walking, and the air 
was marvelously invigorating, but there was an almost 
absolute dearth of life; one solitary lizard and a couple 
of birds, I think, the sum total. There were no insects, 
not even mosquitoes, to enliven the scene, and the dogs 
didn’t seem to have any fleas. 

On the extremity of the point a cairn of white stones 
about six feet high, had been erected, and at one time 
covered with white cloth, doubtless to enable the sur- 
veyors to get sights on it from a distance, for triangula- 
tion. The stones were covered with pencilled names and 
dates, and the interstices stuffed with visiting or business 
cards. 

Discovering that it lacked but twenty minutes of 
twelve, and knowing the reprehensible habits of punc- 
tuality which prevailed at our hotel, we set out on a 
hasty return journey, but we had not gone far before it 
began to thunder and lighten, and threaten to rain. 
Thinking that some time might be saved thereby, I sug- 
gested that we swing inland and endeavor to get on the 
stage road, but we wandered over a very considerable 
tract of timbered country before we found it. A “cullud 
gemman” appearing just at that opportune juncture, we 
inquired of him as to the distance and direction of the 
hotel, and then pushed on to get there before the rain 
did. It didn’t rain very hard, but it thundered and light- 
ened considerable, and the wind blew in savage gusts, 
likewise we were somewhat lightly clad, but Mrs. *** 
footed it like an athlete—long boots and short skirts are 
the things for good wafking—and we reached the hotel 
with only a very slight sprinkling, just as the Chinese: 
laundryman of the hotel was hastily taking in his whole 
morning’s wash, which threatened every moment to take 
unto itself wings and fly over the brink of the chasm 
to the distant depths. Likewise, it was covered with 


- dust, which was blowing in clouds, and would all have to 


be washed over again. 
We were a little late for lunch, but hungry eneugh to 
"Tike. aiihacibectodt t sky and gk the 
y. overcas an weather 
where we had expected only sunshine (for we imagined 
ly never rained in Arizona), decided us to 
leave next morning, though we had intended to’ re- 
main much longer; but the exodus of so many of the 
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guests and the somewhat unsatisfactory fare had a some- 
what depressing effect. As I heard a man saying to an 
attaché of the hotel on the night of our arrival, “at Yel- 
iowstone there was something to do and something to 
see every day,” and as he went away the next morning, | 
concluded that he had found it somewhat different here ; 
{ am sure we did. During the afternoon I found a 
tarantula cruising around in the rear of the hotel, and 
followed him, or her, for half an hour, to see what he, 
she, or it would do; without discovering anything of im- 
portance, and it at last took refuge under a log, instead 
of piloting me to its dwelling, as I had expected; then 
I went otf and found some of the others, and_ rolling 
away the log, exhibited my curio. Meantime, a denizen 
of one of the neighboring tent-cottages came to see what 
{' wad found, and when she saw, took a big stick and 
lambasted the everlasting daylights out of the bug; she 
didn’t seem to have any taste for tarantulas. 

Then a pair of patient and long-eared burros came up 
from the depths of the cafion to take down the packs of 
a party expected by the train that night, who were to 
cross the river and proceed to a mine, or place where it 
was hoped a mine had been found, I don’t remember 
which. Mrs. *** tackled the packer and engaged to take 
the pictures of his animals with their packs on the next 
day. By the way, this packer was the only man we met 
in any way out of the common; he was something of a 
character and gave us the only piece of information any- 
body had thought it worth while to. waste on us. The 
name of the “Bright Angel’ Hotel had seemed particu- 
larly inappropriate to the scene and its surroundings; a 
hopelessly plain building partly log cabin and partly clap- 
boards, as unintetestingly ugly as a building could be, but 
the packer expl: ned that when the intrepid Powell made 
his memorable sip through the cafion, never knowing 
what he would uring up against, and with so many perils 
packed into one journey that nobody yet has ever been 
able to do justice to the subject, the party came suddenly 
on a clear crystal brook pouring down a lateral cafion 
and mixing its purity with the muddy floods of the 
“Colorado.” In his enthusiasm at the unwonted sight 
he christened it “Bright Angel Creek.’’ Now, as it hap- 
pened, in course of time, one of the few possible de- 
scents of the walls of the cafion was discovered on the 
opposite side of the river near this point; and it natur- 
ally teok the name of “Bright Angel Trail,’ which was 
very well; but when they built the hotel there and called 
that Bright Angel, too, the thing became ridiculous. 

Just about dark some misguided individual told Mrs. 
4** of some ancient and venerable Indian paintings under 
some overhanging cliffs, but after we had proceeded half 
a mile or less, I struck; for while it was possibly light 
e3ough to enable us to complete the journey there, it 
would be too dark to see our way back, and there is 
nothing soft to fall on in that country. Beside, we were 
rio longer in climbing costume, and what is very good for 
high boots, is very bad for patent leather ties. Why the 
blazes somebody didn’t tell us before, I don’t see, for 
while I have my doubts as to the artistic value of Indian 
pictorial efforts, we would, under the circumstances, have 
been willing to devote considerable time to their exami- 
nation. 

Gee! didn’t it thunder and lighten that night! One 
thirteen-inch Oregonian let go exactly over our room 
and seemed to lift the roof; then it traveled off down the 
cafion, making uncomplimentary remarks all the way for 
a hundred miles or so. After that it gradually quieted 
down, and we fell asleep. 

It was a rather chilly morning, and the mists hung low 
in the cafion, making it more weird and mysterious than 
ever. By the way, we were greatly disappointed in the 
moonlight effect. I had arranged for a full moon, and 
it was there, all right, but the result was not at all up to 
our -expectations. The great bastions and battleships 
and things didn’t seem to stand out at all, as we had 
supposed they would; perhaps from the other side of the 
canon it might have been better. 

During the day there is a peculiar blue light in the 
cafion; not a haze, but seeming to be blue just as the sky 
is, because one looks through such a thick layer of air. 
There was certainly a sort of sky-blue effect after every 
vestige of cloud and mist had been dissipated by the sun. 

Wandering around after breakfast, 1 came upon the 
pack train at the head of the trail in front of the hotel, 
all ready to begin the descent, but the packer, in much 
perturbation of mind, because he had promised a certain 
jady an opportunity to photograph the train when ready 
for the trail; and there was no lady armed with the 
deadly kodak, visible to the naked eye. 

I knew who the missing lady was, but I had no idea 
where she was; so I lifted up my voice, and from the 
depths of the elsewhere came an answering and interro- 
gative “Yes?” “Hi! get.a move on with that kodak,” I 
remarked, ‘‘not satished with stopping the ‘Overland.’ 
you're holding up a pack train now.” 

*B-o-a-r-d,’. says the conductor, and we started on 
the return journey. We passed.a lot of lumber and 
things by a camp where stands a sign showing it to he a 
“forest reserve,” so that I judged that there was going 
to be something of an establishment there. It wasn’t 
much of a forest as forests go elsewhere, but it was much 
too valuable in this country to be left unguarded, and we 
were glad to see that measures were being taken for its 
preservation before it was too late. It would do to get 
lost in at any rate, and was near enough to the hotel to 
be quite convenient for that purpose. 

Then I saw a chipmunk! It gave quite a homelike air 
to the scene; he seemed like an old friend. We hadn't 
seen any horned toads, no Gila monsters, only one lizard, 
and half a dozen black-cap jays, the land is desolate. 
Some miles further on we came to a small colony of 
prairie dogs, but they lacked the “sass” of their Mon- 
tana brethren, and slunk dejectedly away, instead of sit- 
ting up and barking at us. 

We caught the west bound at Williams, and at Selig- 
man, about forty miles on, we changed time, and my 
watch became once more right, or, to put it more prop- 
erly, the time once more agreed with my watch. . Here, 
as at most of. the stations, were a number of Indian 
squaws with pappooses, which you could photograph, for 
a consideration; or beadwork which you could buy, for 
four times its value. Generally, they were clad in dresses 
and flowing manties of the most bizarre patterns, and ¢col- 
ors of great variety; but*the wearers themselves, as was 
evident to more than ofie sense, were uniformly dirty. 
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The Arizona Apache and his kindred was a bird as a 
fighter, but if he was ever a clean bird, he,has got bravely 
over it, though he has preserved his love of. finery; 

Soon we came, near Berry it was, te a series of the 
longest “tangents” that I guess ever were. For miles 
and miles the track lay on the plain like two ruled lines 
in the “First Lessons in Perspective,” then it would 
swing slowly to one side and disappear behind a knoll, 
to be succeeded by another as long. I watched one of 
these tangents until I was tired out; we had descended 
something of a slope for about a quarter of its length, 
and this more than compensated for the curvature of’ the 
globe, the, consequence being that the rails seemed to 
go on until they met at the foot of a telegraph pole in 
the dim and misty distance. I had made a rash vow 
that I would not leave the rear of the train until that 
line curved; and I began to think that darkness would 
be the only thing to save me; mile after mile. the train 
thundered along; I saw hand-cars put on the track as we 
passed, and watched them follow us until they dimin- 
ished to indistinguishable specks, and still the track. lay 
behind us, a straight line pointing to the foot of that 
telegraph pole. At last the line began to swing a little, 
and lest I should be tempted again, I hastily quitted 
my post. ; 

The porter told me that we ran down hill here one hun- 
dred and seventy miles without a break. At Seligman we 
were 5,260 feet above sea level, and a few miles back. 
somewhere ahout Pinereta, we must have been a couple 
of hundred feet higher. From about Truxton it is a 
steady descent to Needles, 477 feet above sea level. or a 
drop of 4,783 feet in the one hundred and seventy miles. 
_ We routed out pretty early the next morning, though 
it was quite cold, to have a good look at the ehachapj 
tunnels; and as we began the descent, forgot the chill air 
in the endeavor to pick out on the mountain side high 
above us, the hole we had shot out of half an hour before. 
The whole distance is done by gravitation; the oil is. shut 
off and there is no smoke in the tunnels. I recognized 
some of the scenery I had noted on our outward journey, 
but it is a very different sensation sliding down hill thirty- 
nine hundred feet in less than thirty aie from crawling 
up the sume distance. df 

When we were, as it seemed, within a stone’s throw of 
Caliente (really a quarter of a mile, I believe), ‘we turned 
our backs upon it. then approached again, crossed our 
own trail, swung away, and back; and after some seven 
miles of travel, stopped for a moment at its little station, 
and twenty miles further on drew up at Bakersfield’ for 
breakfast. ats 

Owing to an accident to a drawhead, we left Barstow 
last night three hours late, but by’ the tithe we reached 
Bakersfield we had made up an hour of it; and by judi- 
ciously cutting out “local” traffic, they sent “in té’ the 
terminal station at Point Richmond practically on time, 
getting us home in time for a late dinner, and ous much- 
looked-forward-to trip was at an end. 

It was, I fear I must confess, a good deal of a disap- 
pointment; the journey over the desert is a particularly 
hard one, though we suffered as little inconvenience as 
a re possible, and the fare is not exactly cal- 
culated to build one up after the fatigues of travel. Feary. 
thing js done that I suppose can be done, but we shall 
hésitate some time before again venturing upon spending 
a vacation in Arizona, the Land of the Tin Cow.) * 

The cafion itself, though grand and impressive beyond 
words to desembe. is gloomy and monotonous. in an al- 
most equal degree, and the fact that no change of view 
point, possible under the circumstances, gave any real 
change of view, saying and excepting the laborious de- 
scent to the river, must, it seems to me (Mrs. *** does 
not quite agree with me here), always serve to prevent ts 
becoming so popular with the ordinary sight-seer and 
tourist as are Niagara, Yellowstone, Yosemite, or maar 
other places of the sort. +¥* 


Old Eph’s Turkey. 


“Hirt des like dis, ole man,” said Aunt Mandy, “if yo’ 
don’ git me a tucky foh Thanksgivin’ yo’ kin des go wid- 
out dinnah, fo’ we ain’ goin’ to have no hog méat Thanks- 
givin’ dinnah in dis cabin.” ‘And she pushed back her 
chair and rose from the table where the subject of a 
Thanksgiving dinner had been under discussion. Uncle 
Eph also arose and carrying his chair to the corner of 
the big open fireplace where he usually rested after the 
labor of the day, sat him down to silent meditation. 

He had exhausted every argument he could bring to 
bear upon the subject in an effort to convince his wife 
that they could not afford a turkey for Thanksgiving 
dinner, and that one of her fat hens, or even hog meat, 
would do. 

She had positively declined to sacrifice one 01 her scam 
stock of hens, and indignantly refused to prepare a din- 
ner of hog meat for the day of rejoicing. 

While smoking and pondering the weighty problem of 
how to become honestly possessed of a turkey without 
being possessed with the necessary current coin of the 
realm, his gaze wandered to the opposite wall ofthe cabin 
and rested on his old gun hanging on its pegs. ©" 

“There. now, why pot?” he thought. There were wild 
turkeys in the swamp, to be had for the killing, And al- 
though his eyes and legs were not as good as they fiad 
been, perhaps he might manage it. ‘Is f got enny pow- 
dah en shot, Mandy?” he suddenly inquired. The’ ols 
woman was surprised at the question, and her curjosify 
was aroused, but she was still feeling indignation and 
resentment. 

“T dunno if yo’ is or not,” she replied. “Hit in de box 
if vo’ is.” Slipping into his shoes, and laying his pipe 
on the fireboard, the old man crossed the room to where 
the box of miscellany stood and commenced an over- 
hauling of its contents that finally resulted in:the finding 
of a small quantity of powder (of doubtftil age and 
quality), a charge or two of coarse shot, and some caps. 

utting these several articles conveniently fogether-in a 
corner of the box where they could be come at when 
wanted, he then climbed on a chair and lifted down the 





n. 

lt was an old musket, not handsome originally, time 
worn, abused and rusty. Sounding with the ramrod, he 
found it empty. Lifting and dropping the ramrod sev- 
eral times, he then withdrew it, inverted the gun and 
struck the barrel with the flat of his hand, 
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stump rubbing numerous portions of his anatomy, evi- 
dently having been thrown by the mule. 

“Howdy, Uncle Eph,” said Mr. Brown, as the old man 
approached the fence. 

“Howdy, suh,” said Eph. 

“Is yo’ breakin’ de mewl?” 

“Trying to, but the mule is doing the breaking so far,” 
with a glance at the boy on the stump. f 

“He sho do look wicked,” said the old man, as the 
mule hitched afound as though abovt to kick at one of 
the men nearest it. 

“Wicked is no name for it, he is a little black demon,” 
was the reply. 

“He sho do look it,” said the old man, as the mule 
spun round, showing the whites of his eyes. 

The old man leaned on the fence resting and watch- 
ing the efforts made to secure the mule for a few 
moments, when his attention was attracted to a fine flock 
of turkeys crossing the other end of the lot. 

A sudden wild impulse took possession of him. 
~ “Mistah Brown,” he called, “what you’ gimme if I 
ride dat mewl?” 

“Git out! Uncle Eph. You are no mule breaker. He 
would kill you before you could get a leg over him.” 

: But the old man meant business, and was now over the 

ence. 

“TI has rid mules, bad ones, too, an’ I’ll ride him ef 
yo’ gimme a chanst.” 

‘ “Well, I will give him to you if you will ride him,” 
said the mule owner. 

“| ain’ wantin’ de mewl, Mistah Brown, but I will ride 
him if yo’ gimme one of dem tuckeys, suh,” said the old 
_ pointing eagerly to the flock of turkeys feeding in 
the lot. 

“All right, Eph, if you want to try it, but I am afraid 
he will hurt you.” 

“How long is I got to stay on him?” said the old man, 
stripping off his coat and rolling up his sleeves. 

“Stay on until he goes down on the ground and you 
can pick your turkey.” 

The old man agreed to this, and the men closed in 
and secured the mule. The old man refused saddle and 
bridle, only stipulating that the mule be held until he 
got on. 

Dragging the animal up to a post and takin; 
the rope around it, the men held him while 
carefully worked up alongside. 

With ears pointed forward, and the whites of both eyes 
showing, the vicious brute stood until, with a leap and 
scramble, the old man lit on its back. The rope was 
then cast off, and everybody made for the fence. The 
old man clapped his legs to the mule like a pair of close- 
fitting calipers and gripped its slim neck with both hands. 
Quick as a cat the mule sprang into the air, its full 
height from the ground, coming down perfectly stiff 
legged. The old man’s hat was snapped off, but his hold 
was not broken. Then faster than the onlookers could 
count the animal kicked for about half a minute, throw- 
ing its hind legs so high that it looked as though it 
would certainly somersault, ending with the old man 
well up on its neck. Then reversing, it reared again and 
again, all but going over backward, with the old man 
hanging in a close embrace around its neck. Then it 
plunged the length of the lot, with quick stiff-legged 
jumps right and left, breaking the old man’s hold and 
nearly unseating him several times. Then it tried a 
general mix up of all the mule tricks, rearing, kicking, 
bucking and jumping, fully proving its reputation of be- 
ing a bad mule, but though often Magia by a leg, the 
old man was not thrown. Breathless the spectators 
watched his plucky fight, occasionally shouting words of 
encouragement, but on his part he uttered not a sound. 

The wild plunging continued until the mule began to 
show signs of distress, and, finally, in a burst of vicious 
rage, it threw itself down and rolled over, apparently 
trying to crush its rider to the earth. 

Everyone ran to the rescue, and the old man was 
pulled oft from the midst of the vicious animal’s flying 
hoofs. They waited for him to speak to learn if he 
was injured. Looking up into the anxious face of Mr. 
Brown bending over him, the old man said: 

“Do I git dat a. 

“You certainly do, Uncle Eph,” said that gentleman, 
greatlp relieved; “the biggest and fattest one in the 
gang. 

“Les’ go ketch him, den,” said the old man, getting 
to his feet. “Dat is a rite peart mewl, suh,” said he, as 
they passed his late antagonist, now very much subdued. 

The turkeys were driven into a pen, and Uncle Eph 
was told to take his choice. The old man had his own 
reasons for passing by the big brown and bronze birds 
and selecting a slim, rangy, black one. 

With its feet securely tied he bid Mr. Brown good- 
by; gathered up his coat and gun, and laid a straight 
course for home. 

Well into the woods he placed the turkey on a log, 
walked off a short distance and fired his gun at it. a H 
showed no signs of being hard hit, so he broke its neck 
with a stick, untied its feet, and swinging it over his 
shoulder, resumed his way. 

“Heah is yo’ tuckey, Mandy,” said he, walking in on 
the old woman at sundown and proudly holding up his 
prize. - 

_“Hi, ain’ he fine,” she exclaimed, an’ fat,” she added, 

lifting it. “I des kmowed yo’ was gwine git it, des 

nachly knowed it, an’ I de chesnuts all led an’ 
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“Hit sho’ dutty,” said he, gazing down at the little 
mound of black and rust, that ran from the muzzle. 
“Gimme a rag, Mandy?” 

Without question or comment the rag was’ furnished 
him. Taking a pan of water to the fireplace, the old 
man began the arduous task of putting the old gun in 
commission. Through water after water he rubbed and 
scoured the foul and rusty barrel, until the water began 
to come back only discolored instead of inky black. With 
a*pin he picked at the tube until he could blow through it 
from the muzzle. Then with ‘a bit of bacon rind he 
rubbed the outside until the rust was well covered, and 
the gun presented quite a respectable appearance. 

He now overhauled the box again, and after long search 
was rewarded by finding his wing bone turkey call. His 
wife, after finishing the dishes, had taken her seat on 
the other side of the fire and knitted away in silence, ut- 
terly ignoring this unusual performance. 

When his preparations were completed, he said, “I 
goin’ to bed, now, Mandy, so as to be up early in de 
mawnin’. 

Her curiosity had stood the strain to the limit, and she 
asked: “What yo’ giiten up so early foh?” 

“I goin’ huntin’ turkeys in de swamp, an’ I goin’ git 
one, too, befo’ Thanksgivin’ ; hit two days off yit.” 

The ‘first ray of light glinted on the brown, weather- 
beaten coat of old Eph, well down in the depths of the 
swamp. It was a sharp, frosty morning, clear and still. 

His wife had rélented when she found him stirring 
around preparing for his early start, and offered to get 
him some breakfast, but for this ne would not wait, as 
his long-slumbering sporting blood was arowsed and he 
wanted to get into the woods by the time game was be- 
ginning to stir. 

*: Many a weary mile did the old man trudge that day, 
and many “signs” did he'see, but no turkeys. 

Hungry, and all but exhausted, he arrived at home a 
little after noon, to find his wife entirely placated and a 
good dinner waiting. As he ate he explained to her that 
although he had not seen the turkeys, he had found their 
range and would go back in the evening and try to roost 


em. 

A little before sunset he took his gun and returned tu 
the ‘woods, remaining absent until some time after his 
usual bedtime. The old woman was watching at the 
ddér for him, having become uneasy at his continued ab- 
sence. “I didn’t git nary one, but I found de gang en 
roostéd um, an’ buil’ my blin’, an’ I des bet I do git one 
in de mawnin’,” said he, in great excitement. His wife 
wes catching some of his enthusiasm, and was beginning 
to’ Have visions of a turkey Thanksgiving dinner. She 
helped him off with his muddy shoes, and sat him down 
to a bountiful supper, while she prepared a lunch for him 
to carry with him next day. They went early to bed, and 
after settling down, Aunt Mandy roused up to sdy: 

“I goin’ scratch roun’ an’ hunt some ches’nuts, to stuff 
my tucky wid, in de mawnin’.” 

An hour before day, Eph was stirring, and before it 
was light enough to distinguish objects in the swamp, he 
was- ¢rotiched down in the blind, shivering with cold and 
excitemerit. He waited until a bitd whistled off in the 
woods, and then got out his turkey call. 

Once, twice, three times, with shaking hands, he tried 
before getting just the right position in the corner of his 

‘mouth, and then, “Put! Put! Put!” went forth on the 
still air, a perfect imitation of the timid call of a lonesome 
young turkey. His breath stopped as a quick answering 
call of “Quit! Quit!” came from a turkey in a nearby 
tree. Dropping his caller, the old man grasped his gun, 
wishing with his whole heart that he could tell the exact 
’ direction of the answering call. 

Almost afraid to move, he crouched down in absolute 
silence, watching and waiting. Then he heard, off to the 
left, a rustle, the swish of wings, and the unmistakable 
sound of a turkey alighting on the ground. With no 
more noise than a cat would make, he twisted around on 
the ground -until he faced the direction of the sound. 
Peering through the branches of the blind, he saw a 
turkey stealing noiselessly up foward hit, stopping every 
few moments to peer cautiously around. Aa os 

“Dat Mandy’s tuckey,” he whispered, as he laid his 
cheek to the old gun. “I dis hatter git him.” 

Taking careful aim at the full-rounded breast of the ap- 
proaching bird, and waiting until it stopped for a look 
about, he fired. The resounding roar of the gun was yet 
sounding ‘when the old man sprang over the side of the 
blind and made after the turkey, fluttering and threshing 
around, apparently in its death struggles.__ 

Evidently badly wounded, it yet was making desperate 
‘ efforts to escape. Snatching up a stick, he hobbled after 
jt, striking at it whenever he came near, but all his blows 
fell short. The chase continued for some time, until 
finally, utterly exhausted, the old man fell across a down 
tree, while the turkey, recovering somewhat from its 
wounds, made good its escape. : 

Eph’s heart was all but broken, and from the highest 
joy he was cast down to the deepest woe, . : 

“What Mandy goin’ say to me?” was his first ejacula- 
tion when his breath returned. Having, madé his way 
back to the blind where he had left the gun, he ‘measured 
the distance with his eye to where the turky had stood 
when shot, and found it near enough to almost insure 

a’ kill. 
. “Hit was des-nach’ly tuff,” said he; “ole an’ tuff. 
Couldn’ er kill dat tuckey wid a ax.” ; 

Long and patiently he roamed the woods, net with any 
hope of success in securing game, but'with ‘a desire to 
postpone the sad homecoming. _ 

A yellowhammer was bagged in’ the afternoon, and as 
he held it in his hand and mentally-¢om 
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any boddy evah eat to-mor’er, des yo’ see if I don.’” 


red it with the ¢ next day, at noon, after a long and sincere thanks- 


Yost turkey, tears dimmed his eyes. » “I'll des ‘pick it,” he 
‘said, Man’ tell Mandy hit as tuckey wee I shot hit, an 
dat a hoodoo was on hit, an’ hit swumk.” °°» 4: 

‘~This attem) i ess failed ‘to lighten “his bur- ft Dey 

‘en Bt non iand was ‘with:& beaay tart he:turned 2S de wil’ meat. Hit don’ make no diffunce if folks is 
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“Suit ‘and was tow at ‘the far edge ofthe’: ; near oat eee igen ae shoot betta ones den anybody 
the home of a prosperous plahter by eeathes: 9 


wife to a generous supply of turkey and dressing. 
“Dah,” she said. as she disposed of the first mouthful, 
“Dis is tuckey. ain’ no meat got sich sweet taste 


And the oldman, with one hand under the table rub- 
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ready. I des pintedly gwine give yo’ de bes’ dinnah dat 


giving blessing ‘had been asked, the old man helped his - 
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Spot. 


Spot was Only a dog, but I thought more of hifn than I 
did of a great many men that I have known. 

Spot’s mother belonged to a doctor in La Grange, Tex., 
and in the spring of 1866 the troop of cavalry that I then 
belonged to was stationed there in the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
I was a corporal then, and acted as deputy sheriff for a 
sheriff that had been lately appointed by the military gov- 
ernor of Texas. 

While going up town one day I passed'a small fawn- 
colored greyhound in front of the doctor’s office, and 
after I had stopped to pet her and had gone on again, I 
found her following me. As it would not look well in 
the sheriff of Fayette county to be caught stealing dogs, I 
chased her back, or thought I did; but when I had got 
to camp I found her close behind me, and taking her to 
my quarters fed her, then took her home. When I got 
up next morning I found her in camp again, and again 
took her home, but she would not stay there, and after | 
had returned her half a dozen times, the doctor told me 
to keep her. I had expected he would, for he could not 
keep her now unless he kept her tied, and he did not 
want to do that. 

Our captain took a fancy to her and kept her about his 
tent nearly all the time, and when we were ordered 
back to San Antonio, he had her put in the ambulance 
and taken along. From San Antonio we were next sent 
to Camp Verell, an old post long since abandoned. Here 
Nellie, the greyhound, had a litter of four puppies, two 
males and two females. Three of them were the exact 
picture of herself; the fourth was 2 white dog, the only 
other color on him being a black spot the size of a silver 
quarter under one of his eyes; he was as large as the whole 
three others when dropped, and kept on getting larger 


, every day. 


I examined him and came to the conclusion that he 
was three-fourths greyhound and the other fourth just 
plain dog, and made up my mind that he would be my 
share oi this lot. The bitch was mine, but the captain 
seemed to think she was his. 

When the puppies were about two weeks old, the cap- 
tain paid them a visit one day, then calling me, said, 
“Take that dog to the creek and drown him. He is a 
nuisance here.” 

I looked at the pup and could hardly keep from laugh- 
ing. The puppies were nursing, or trying to, but he was 
doing the most of it, shoving the others out of his way. 
He was so clumsy now that when he tried to walk he 
fell all over himself. 

I won’t drown him this week, I thought to myself, then 
said, “I think I should have one of these pups; sir.” 

“Certainly, if you want one. Select any one of the 
three; I’ll keep the other two myself.” 

“You can keep three, sir; I will take the white one.” 

“Oh, he is a mongrel; he will never be fit for anything 
but to eat and sleep, anc make a noise in camp.” 

The captain was mistaken about the noise, though. I 
had the dog two years, and never heard him bark. I 
don’t think he knew how to bark. 

“T think I can make a dog out of him, sir.” 

“You will never make anything out of him but what 
he is, a cur. But if you want him, keep him.” That 
settled that; he was not to be drowned now. 

“T’ll take him from his mother in a few days, sir, as 
soon as I think it is safe.” : ‘ 

“You might take him now. That fellow would live 
anywhere. But let him remain here. I don’t want you to 
lose your dog.” 

I took him from the mother in a few days, for he was 
starving the other three, and taking him into the quarters 
fed him myself. I had no hesitation in taking him into 
those quarters; they were hardly fit for a dog. This 
post had stood abandoned for five years, and the quarters 
were in ruins; they never had been palaces, anyhow. 
When we came here we found them in charge of a herd 
of goats, and it took us a month to get rid of the smell of 
the goats and of their fleas; they left the fleas when we 
turned them out. I had a bunk made of green poles 
(we could get no lumber) in one corner by myself, and 
piling down a lot of old saddle blankets under it put the 
pup in them; but this bed did not suit him, and in a short 
time he found his way up on top of the bunk; and until 
he had got to be too big for his quarters he always slept 
between me and the wall or across my feet and legs; and 
while I had him I never went to the field on a scout but 
that he did also; then he always slept beside me under 
the saddle blanket, and generally went first to bed, so as 
to be sure of getting his share of it. By the time he was 
five months old he was as large as his mother. He after- 
ward grew to be the largest greyhound I have ever seen, 
standing at least two and a half feet high at his shoulders. 

I thought it about time now to begin his education, and 
took him out to show him how to hunt jackrabbits; but 
found that he needed no showing; he probably had been 
Kunting them in company with other dogs here for some 
time now. When the rabbit would show itself, Spot 
-would go for it, and generally did not have to go far. A 
rabbit when Spot. got after him might as well stop and 
wait. He caught, them by the hindquarters, then held 
them for me to come and get; then if there was another in 

. sight (these dogs run altogether by sight), he went and 
got it. The rabbits would try doubling on him. Most of 
our dogs when the rabbit did that followed the rabbit, 
doubling when he did. Spot knew a trick worth two of 
that. When the rabbit doubled, as he thought it had, he 
cut.across lots and met it. 

I tried him next, after he had got to be a few months 
older, on antelope. He caught them by the throat, threw 
them down, then lay on top of them and held them until 
{ rode up and took charge. Then, if I had not kept him 
_-waiting too long, he would follow the band and get an- 

other. Three of us mounted took him out one day on 
the prairie that borders the North Concho, just where it 

falls into the Main Concho. This was our favorite ground 

to hunt antelope; came in here after water, and the 
country back here is as level as a barn floor. Spot found 

a band, just as they were climbing up the bank out of 
the water; and pulled his first one down, not fifty feet 

from the ‘bank. He got his next one in less than 600 

perds: and pulled the third one down for me less than 

f a mile from the river. We kept close behind him 


-then, and.a man would be ready to take the e the 
‘moment nt the dog had pulled it r dunt heen Yor 
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load of antelope brought into the post at Fort Coneho. 
Spot had got them all, not a shot being fired. 

I had been told that no hound would run a prairie 
wolf. Few hounds will, but I thought I had one that 
would, and sent Spot after them. He would hunt them 
if I sent him, but never went of his own accord. When 
passing them in sight, he would look at me, and if I 
stopped and said go, he went, but not before. But for a 
rabbit or deer he never had to be told to go. He caught 
and held the wolf just as he did the antelope, only taking 
care in case of the wolf to get hold of it close to its head, 
where it could not bite him. Then I would ride up and 
release the wolf. I did not want his skin, and made it a 
rule not to kill anything, even a non-poisonous snake or a 
*coon, that was harmless when alive and no use to me 
when dead; and when I had any authority over enlisted 
men, as | often had, I would not let one of them shoot a 
coyote if the skin was not wanted. I have poisoned my 
share of them when I could use their skins. ca 

With the big timber or loper wolf it is different. I shot 
them on sight if I could get within range of them. I 
killed a big loper once aiter I had run him two miles; 
then finding that I could not get in close enough to him 
without hurting my horse, I let him go, or he thought I 
did. Then, while he was busy watching for me to come 
the way he had gone, I rode around on his flank and 
shot him. tbe 

The coyotes would come into camp after night and eat 
the straps off of any saddle that did not have a man sleep- 
ing on it. We had to keep men sleeping on our packs 
at night to keep the wolves away from them. 1 was 
wakened up one night by having my saddle dragged from 
tunder my head, and I got up just in time to claim it; a 
coyote had it and I could not shoot him here. I wanted 
to do it badly enough, but did not want to raise an alarm 
in camp. 

Spot would catch a buffalo as fast as he would any 
other animal; he began on them himself before I thought 
of sending him after them. Then I would send him when 
I wanted a laugh. He caught them where he did the rab- 
bit, and an old bull when he found himself caught would 
whirl around to charge; but Spot would not be there 
then, and after the bull had got tired chasing him and 
had resumed his line of march, Spot would grab him 
again in the old place, then let go and get back and dance 
around just out of the buffaio’s reach, and keep this up 
all day if I did not call him off. I often thought the dog 
was laughing as hard as 1 was; he looked as 1f he were. 

When he was two years old my time in this troop was 
up, and I got ready to leave. I meant to take service as a 
cowboy down the country, and was going to take Spot 
with me; but the men had begged me to leave him, and I 
did so on their promise never to part with him. I should 
not have leit him even then, but I did not really know 
when leaving here where I was going to. I might go 
north, and could not take him if I did, and did not want to 
ieave him among strangers. Being a cowboy did not suit 
me, and I was only one for two months, then enlisted in 
another troop of this same regiment. I never got out of 
the regiment in my twenty years. 

Two years after leaving Spot I was on escort dum, on 
a mail route, the mail being carried on buckboard wagons 
drawn by two mules. The man on escort and the driver 
were the only two occupants of the wagon. We drove 
into the mail station a mile from Fort Concho one after- 
noon, the first time I had been here since two years be- 
fore. I noticed about a dozen greyhounds in the stabi. 
yard here, one of them a big white one, and as I got down 
off the wagon, this one making a rush at me, got on his 
hind legs, then placing a paw on each of my shoulders 
began to lick my face, an old trick of Spot’s. It was he, 
and he knew me the instant he saw me again. He had 
not seen me for two years now. 

“That dog seems to know you,” the manager said. 

“He ought to; I raised him. How came he here?” 

“Colonel Ficklin has him; he paid a cavalry troop $25 
for him; he would not take one hundred for him now.” 

“Well, if I had him again he would not get him for a 
hundred dollars,” I told him. 

A hundred dollars for a dog might seem a big price to a 
man who only earned $18 a month, his board and clothes 
and medical attendance in case of sickness, to quote from 
the recruiting office hand bills, and I never needed that 
medical attendance either, but when I said I would not 
take that hundred dollars for him now if I had him, I 
meant every word of it. 

Colonel Fi¢klin was a large mail contractor; he had 
about all there was in that line in this country then. He 
was a fine old fellow whom I knew very well.. He made 
his headquarters in Washington, and died there some 
years ago suddenly, at a hotel dining table, | was told. 

He paid regular visits here, bringing his friends with 
him, and kept Spot to hunt wolves ior him. They would 
go out on horseback after night, and when Spot pulled the 
wolf down the colonel would put his brand on him, cut 
the woli’s tail off, then let him go. The country here was 
full of wolves carrying Ficklin’s brand. 

I afterward found out, when it was too late, that he 
had not paid a cent for Spot. The dog and half a dozen 
others had been given him by the troop when they left the 
Concho. The troop had a whole pack of them then, Nel- 
lie, Spot’s mother, was to blame for the most of them 
being there. She contributed from three to half a dozen 
every year. The captain was absent when his troop left 
the Concho or Ficklin would not have got many prey- 
hounds. The captain thought as much of a dog as | did, 
and knew a great deal more about one than | did; but 
he -_ away off in his estimate of Spot, and said so after- 
ward, 

Spot and I put in all this afternoon hunting jack -rab- 
bits, both of us on foot, and when we were ready to leave 
next morning Spot sat at the corral gate here looking on. 
I knew why he was here. “You had better tie that dog 
up,” I told the manager, ‘the will follow me.” 

“You could not get that dog to follow you now, and 
stay with you if you tried. There is no danger of his 
following , 

“You will have another guess in about ten minutes,” I 
thought. I took my seat and we started. These bronco 
mules were supposed to be hzlf broken, some were, others 
and hooked 
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road now, would strike a ter-mile gait and never stop 
short of the next station, thirty or forty miles away. 
There was thirty miles between some, forty between oth- 
ers.. They could not be stopped; but they could be driven 
in a circle, and when one i us had occasion to get out of 
the wagon, he fell off behind, then the other man drove in 
a circle until the first one had caught on behind and got in 
again. 1 have driven one of those teams hali a dozen 
times in a circle before I could pick up the driver, when 
he had got off. These drivers were worked half to death, 
and finding that 1 could drive, they often would hand 
me the lines when clear of the station, then lie down on 
the mail sacks, after telling me not to hurry the mules, 
and go to sleep. 

1 would not hurry them until we struck a sandy road, 
then hauling in on the lines hard enough to stop any de- 
cent mule, it only made them run faster, and I would 
send them through that sand at a 15-mile-an-hour clip. 

This is the kind of a team we had to-day, and as soon 
as they struck the road they were off. So was Spot. 

The men ran after him, calling him, but he paid no 
attention to them. 

“Keep on,” 1 told the driver, “Never mind those men. 
I want that dog. He will follow me to Chadbourne, 
now. 

He would follow me to the place the preachers tell us 
about, if there is such a place, and I were going there. 

“I dare not go on, I would be discharged if I did,” he 
told me. 

“Then circle, of course. I don’t want you to suffer.” 

He made a circle of a quarter of a mile, and as we 
swept past the corral gate again they got Spot. 

Even after that, when I was there, Spot was always 
tied up before | leit. 

When Spot was six years old I heard from him again. 
There was a troop of ours at the Concho, and 1 corre- 
sponded with a sergeant in it. He told me that Spot paid 
regular visitis to the post and that he had been out with 
them on a scout for two weeks. He would always follow 
a mounted party and remain with it. 

This troop was about to change stations and come to 
us at Fort Richardson, half-way across the State. 1 
saw a way now to get Spot, and wrote to this sergeant 
telling him if he could possibly get Spot to bring him, and 
I would pay him $20 tor his trouble. 

Spot came into the Concho a day or two before this 
troop. left, and the sergeant tied him up in the stable; 
then when they were ready to leave, turned him loose 
to follow. When half way up to our post they marched all 
day in a cold rain storm, and lay over next day, it being 
Sunday, to dry out. Here Spot took sick and in an hour 
« S48 

The sergeant had a grave dug for him, and haa a cairn 
of loose stones built over his grave to keep the wolves 
from him. I got the location of his grave trom the ser- 
geant, and a few months afterward, when down here in 
charge of a wagon train and its escort, I camped here, and 
finding that the grave was in a spot that could never be 
used for any purpose—it was on the bank of a creek at 
the foot of a rocky hill—I cleaned the loose stones off 
the grave, then had a heavy flag stone carried down off 
the hill and put it on top of his grave. Then, while at 
the Concho, | made a small chisel, and when camping 
here on our return, with this chisel and a small hatchet 
that I always carried in my saddle pocket, I cut on the 
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I was about to cut a cross on the stone to prevent any 
stray Indian from digging here to see what was under 
it, for a Comanche will not disturb a grave that is 
marked with a cross; and about the only Indians that ever 
came here were Comanches; and we had them pretty 
well cleared out now. But a friend here objected; he 
was a Catholic and did not want to see the cross on a 
dog’s grave. 

“I would not put it on every dog’s grave,” I told him, 
“but you knew Spot.” Nearly every man who had been 
in the regiment in the last six years knew him. He still 
objected, and I left the cross off. 

I always thought that Spot understood every word I 
said and that he could count. These dogs, while they are 
very gentle, I never knew one which was ill tempered, 
are not credited with having much intelligence, and have 
little sense of smell. I had always given Spot the credit 
of being a cross and not a full blooded hound; his size 
and the shape of his head made me think so; he had a 
hound’s nose but’ his head was higher and wider. 

I had a doctor who was a good naturalist, a correspon- 
dent for the Smithsonian Institution, examine him. He 
told me that Spot was not a mongrel at all, but a full 
greyhound, and that he had brains enough for two dogs. 

I saw him do a trick once that gave me a higher re- 
gard for his intelligence. It will hardly be believed, but 
I will give it. In the field he always slept at my saddle, 
and as these saddles were all alike, I often wondered how 
he knew mine. Unless we had some mark about them 
we often could. not find them in a moment ourselves. 
Yet he could go straight to mine any time. The leather 
hoods on the stirrups are generally too short when issued. 
I had cut mine off and put on’a pair twice as long, but 
others had them as‘long as mine. “ : 

I had two small silver stars on the outside of each stir- 
rup. They took the place of the copper rivets there, and 
no one else had any like them, they had cost me two dol- 
lars, and most men did not care to put that amount on a 
government saddle. Sil ‘ 

We were on a scout, and while in camp one evening 
{ noticed Spot examining the saddles; he would walk 
past each one, look at it, then go to another, and kept 
this up some time. My saddle lay by itself, and I had 
the stirrups both laid on top with the blanket folded and 
laid on top-of them, covering them. He finally stopped 
in front of the saddle, then pushing the blanket off with 
his nose, locked at a stirrups, ae hae down, 7 
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Tue gray dawn was forcing a light through the heavy 
mists, and a deep chill was in the air. Up the river the 
boat was swiftly paddled, and, as the light grew, the 
waters sparkled like molten silver. The gnarled oak 
seemed clad in lace mantillas, so soft was the effect of 
Spanish mosses, that clung to them so affectionately. 
Peering in the wooded depths one conjectured the delight 
of an encounter with Bruin, or the antlered monarch of 
these wilds; again, the visions of vanishing turkey would 
be forced upon our vivid imagination, until the hist of 
the boatman gave warning of our real intentions, Afar 
in the hazy distance a dark blot appeared, following the 
river's cousse, and on a direct line with our boat, but 
high in air; swift as an arrow the line came nearer and 
nearer, and now the supreme moment arrives. Holding 
well ahead of the leader, we see the third bird drop slow- 
ly backward, and soon with set wings go hurtling to the 
waters below. What delight fills one to have the first shot 
of the morning successful? This bird is gathered, fondly 
examined and carefully laid away with the hope that it 
will soon have companions; this success was mere acci- 
dent, as the birds are wary, and seldom under such con- 
ditions does one secure a shot within range. On and on 
in the morning’s silence, past marshes where the waters 
swirl in great pools and eddies, making no sound, but we 
are ever on the alert for our quarry; now a bird rises 
from the dark marsh and cleverly swings to the stern of 
our little craft. My boatman is not quick to meet the 
condition, so no shot is fired, it being impossible to turn in 
the cramped quarters of the bow; another bird rises, fol- 
lowed by still another, and two beautiful misses are 
scored. Yet is not the crisp morning air filling our lungs, 
giving us new vigor, new life, brushing tne cobwebs from 
our brain, and making us well coritent to live over such 
Glorious days in sweet reminiscence? Now a little creek 
is entered where the branches overarch and intertwine; 
the silence is oppressive; the paddle falls with precision, 
every turn reveals new beauties as the sun gleams through 
the overhanging shadows; every sense is alert and the 
tension is to the point of breaking. With swift-beating 
pinions a wood duck strives to break through the heavy 
mass above, and succeeds only partially, as a snap shot, 
that will live waile memory lasts, brings him to earth. 
After much labor he is placed beside his less handsome 
fellow, and admired as the most beautiful of his kind. 

Here is every hue of the rainbow: glowing iridescence 
at every turn, the most harmonious blending of gorgeous 
coloring ever conceived by the wonder worker oi nature. 

_A few shots are secured with indifferent success, as the 
biting cold and the long hours in one position incapacitate 
a novice irom the possibility of a clean score. We lunch 
in an old field, shielded from the wind by a great oak, and 
endeavor to relieve our rigid muscles by violent exercise 
immediately after our meal, but the fascination of pursuit 
will not allow a long rest. Positions are again taken in 
our contracted crait (a small boat only being practicable 
for river or creek shooting in this locality), and the sinu- 
ous windings of the stream followed, till a narrow creek 
is found; this being entered, soon widens to a lagoon, 
and, on making a sharp turn, we suddenly flush a flock 
of mallards. Great was the consternation both of the 
ducks and shooter, and the first barrel was a sure case of 
duck fever; but nerves being suddenly controiled, the sec- 
ond secures a magnificent specimen of a male bird, en- 
larging the bag to three. As the dying sound of wings 
portrayed the departure of the flock to less troublous 
waters, we began the return journey in mid-afternoon, 
floating lazily along with the current, turning in the like- 
ly looking places, but quite content with the small show- 
ing made. 

As the evening shadows fell, great banks of murky 
clouds loomed up beyond the receding woodlands, 
through which the dying sun pierced the waters. Here 
was light, there was shadow, and all about the silent 
world; no human sound reached our ears, no cry of beast 
or bird, no sail appeared, no hunter’s craft cleaved these 
waters save our own; yet the lights, the shadows, and the 
silence, filled my soul with delight; far from the ceaseless 
sounds of strife, near to nature’s heart, near to the real 
life. The whari is reached, and soon the hotel, and then 
after a hasty toilet the inner man appeased. A recital of 
the day’s experience follows with fellow members of the 
craft, then to rest, and pleasant dreams. Again the waters 
curl at the boat’s prow, ripples rush hurriedly away, and 
then die in the water’s vast expanse. The swish of wings 
is to us sweeter than the musi¢ of harpsichord, and the 
day is repeated, delight upon delight; overwrought nerves 
are restored to healthful conditions, over-tired brains find 
rest and peace, and we feel again the true joy of living. 

*Epwarp Havens GoopnoueH, 


Glatuyal History. 


ee 


The Hermit Crab. 


Tue war lately waged in the various warth'and pep- 
pery Spanish islands had a chapter of crabs contributed 
not only from Cuba, but from the Ladrones and the 
Philippines as well. In every report, save those which 
have passed strictly “through military channels,” as the 
regulations phrase it, it was made clear that the variety 
of indigenous crabs aroused as much wonder as disgust. 

The operations about Santif4go gave’ the soldiers an 
opportunity to watch the land crabs taking vengeance 
for many a soft shell or a shedder which had been em- 
ployed for the nutrition and the appetite of man. If 
some sentry, keen to watch the lines and to recognize the 
slightest indication of the approach of the enemy, had 
turned out the guard to resist no more deadly attack than 
the nocturnai march of the land crabs, he could not have 
been ridiculed. The same marauders have turned out 
guards before this last war; it is a matter of history that 
they caused a terror-stricken flight of a British army in 
the same province. The noise in the jungle was so 
alarming that the British were sure they were facing a 
vastly superior force having also the advantage of posi- 
tion. Rather than accept battle under such adverse con- 
ditions, the invaders decamped in a hurry, routed by the 
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In the Philippines and at Guam, the crab found on land 
is not at all the land crab of ‘Cuba. -Although quite as 
noisy, it is by no means as large as the disgusting Cuban 
animal; in fact, it is rather amusing than otherwise. 
This is the hermit crab, which is condemned to pass its 
life in a succession of unfurnished lodgings, the shells 
of molluscs which have outlasted their original tenants 
and have been taken by the hermits. The hermit has a 
large atnount of protective atmor and offensive weapon 
of attack, but they are ali in front. The tail is not only 
bate of all protective shell, it is, indeed, covered with the 
vety thinnest sort of a soft skin. The hermit is very 
vilnerabie in that part of his body and stands a very 
feeble show for his life unless he can find an empty shell 
which will fit. When one shell begins to cramp him as 
he*grows, it is necessary to hunt for a larger one and to 
transfer his quarters to that. It is a critical time for 
the hermit when he is about to move. After long search 
he has’ found an empty shell, which seems to be about 
the right thing. He has explored its recesses with his 
smaller claws and has carefully swept out the grains of 
sand. But experiment is the only way of making sure 
that the new lodging will suit. There must come a 
moment in which the hermit is out of the old shell and 
into the new without knowing certainly that he will not 
have to go back to his old quarters. There is a chance 
that some bird may be in a position to snatch at his soft 
tail as he is making the change, against that his pro- 
tection is the rapidity of his lightning change. But 
while he is testing the new home another hermit may 
come along in search of lodgings and then there is sure 
to be a combat. 

In Luzon and the other Philippines they are to be 
found of all sizes up to that of a coffee cup. They run 
everywhere about the houses by night and are quite 
harmless. But they make so much noise, their racket 
is so wholly out of proportion to their harmlessness, that 
they may well alarm a sleeper in a strange place and 
doubtful of his neighbors. To a certain extent they are 
heneficial, for they undoubtedly destroy multitudes of 
eggs of that pest of the Orient, the cockroach. That, in 
itself, is enough to win pardon for the hermits for all 
the noise they make in thé still nights by the scratching 
of their claws on mats and woodwork and the thump of 
their heavy shells as they take sudden fright and fall 
from chairs and tables to the floor. 

Liewetia Pierce CHURCHILL. 








Red Squirrels and Raccoons. 


_ It is the case that red squirrels will come out in June 
into towns and cities in Maine, but usually they are in 
small numbers, and after destroying all the eggs and 
young of all birds’ nests they can find, they in a short 
time return again to the woods. This year has been an 
exception. They came as usual in June, but in much 
grater numbers than I ever knew before. They. literally 
came by hundreds. I have seen three at one time in my 
garden, and people all over town would report seeing 
them in numbers in the same day. As usual, they de- 
stroyed every egg and young bird they could find. I 
took particular pains to inquire about this, and had the 
same report from other towns. I am aware that Hermit 
says this Cape Cod squirrel does not trouble birds’ eggs. 
This is the only case where I have found that his observa- 
tions differed from mine, but I am sure that our Maine 
red squirrels do destroy both eggs and young birds, as I 
have seen them when doing it. Contrary to their usual 
custom, many of the squirrels have remained and some 
are here at this date, Nov. 15, although it is over a mile 
to the first little grove of evergreen trees. One has been 
busy in the September days storing hundreds of horse 
chestnuts in my attic, and is seen every day or two near 
the house. Lately he has been carrying off large bunches 
of mountain ash berries. 

The. raccoons were later in coming. The first known 
of them was when corn was first fit to eat. Then any one 
who had a garden or patch of corn just outside the thickly 
settled parts, all at once found that the raccoons were at 
work nights. I know of over thirty killed in a space of 
not over eight miles long by two wide, and I do not think 
that J heard of two-thirds of what were taken. These 
were nearly all caught in traps set in gardens and corn 
patches. One was caught which weighed when the en- 
trails were all removed, thirty-two pounds, and another 
also disembowelec weighed twenty-six pounds. I know 
these weights to be correct, as they were weighed on two 
different sets of scales. When the corn was all gone they 
disappeered as suddenly as they came. 

M. Harpy. 


Brewer, Me., Nov. 1s. 


The Murder of ile Sieane Among 
Birds. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
At a recent meeting of the Institut Général Psy- 
chologique, a section of which is devoted to matters of 


zoological psychology, a well-known naturalist, M. 
Kuncke! d’Herculais, quoted a fact observed by himself 
pefsonally. A pair of canary birds, already blessed in 


previous years with a numerous progeny, gave birth to 
three young ones. Matters go very regularly and smooth- 
ly, to begin; but one day while cleaning the cage, an 
unskillful hand hits the nest, and the nest falls. It is 
immediately restored to its place, the young. which had 
rolled out, being delicately put in again. Nothing par- 
ticular occurs, or is noticed till a few days later, when it 
is discovered that the parents behave in a most extraordi- 
nary.manner. The mother has expelled one of the young 
from the nest, and is dragging it toward the bathing dish, 
and she forces it under the water repeatedly, “till death 
ensues.” The next day, murder number two, conducted 
by the same person, in the same manner exactly. But 
the tragedy stops here. Number three is not murdered. 
On the contrary, the parents make a great show of tender 
feeling and display great care in the nursing of their 
only heir. The latter gets on very well, but when nearly 
adult, it is remarked that some toes of one of the legs 
are in a state of marked atrophy. The heir is in fact an 
infirm, or at least an invalid; his infirmity, however, does 
not keep him from becoming otherwise prosperous, 

Now the query is, Why did the ts murder num- 
bers one and two? Can it be that all the young were in- 


jured by the fall; that the parents recognized the gravity 
of the injuries—hypothetical, mind; no one can tell 
whether they existed or not—received by numbers one 
and two, and recognizing the difficulty, or impossibility 
of rearing them, decided to do away with them, and not 
to lose any pains and trouble uselessly? Can they have 
considered number three as having reasonable chances of 
“pulling through’—as Adam remarked each Sunday, ac- 
cording to Mark Twain’s latest revelations on the begin- 
ning—and therefore spared his life? The question is put 
to such readers of Forest anp STREAM as have had simi- 
lar experience; will they kindly give information as to 
the facts they have observed, and as to the interpretation 
they give thereof? Facts concerning other animals than 
birds would prove quite as interesting, of course. 

Now as to another form of infanticide. It is popularly 
believed in France, among the uncultured principally, that 
when young birds are taken, with the nest, and put in a 
cage to which the parents can easily come, without being 
able to get in, of course (the cage is, for instance, sus- 
pended in the tree close to the place where the nest was 
made) the parents who generally do not abandon their 
voung, come to the cage, and bring them food, but also, in 
many cases, bring them poisonous food, so as to kill their 
captive progeny. It sometimes happens that they kill it 
otherwise by beating it on the skull; it happens also that 
they do not kill it at all. But it is believed that the 
poisoning process is rather extensively practiced. “uery: 
Does the belief exist in the new world; can any facts be 
adduced in its favor? HENRY DE VARIGNY 

Paris. 


A Ward for Yellow Journalism. 


Jerrerson Barracks, Mo.—Editor Forest and Stream 
Your Nov. 15 issue reminds me of the old yarn about 
the missionary who, having been sent to convert the 
Esquimaux to Christianity, set about doing so in the 
way he had always done, viz., by telling them of the end- 
less punishment awaiting all unregenerate beings upon 
their passage from this life. He appeard to do well 
enough until he began to depict the fire and brimstone 
details, when, to his surprise, he found his hearers in all 
eagerness to join the ranks of the unbelievers, so that they 
might thus secure the boon of perpetual heat after a life- 
time in the frozen regions. Now I am something of a 
metaphorical Esquimaux. I knew nothing of yellow 
journals until the missionary labors of the Forest AND 
SrreaM taught me that they appear to be a class of news- 
paper that urge the devotees of fashion to go out and 
observe interesting and attractive little animals frisking 
abott in a state of nature, rather than, by creating an ab- 
normal demand for their pelts, to stimulate the market- 
hunter to compass their entire extinction. This descrip- 
tion has made me an ardent believer in yellow journals; 
they appear to teach the doctrine I have long favored ; and 
if they will enlarge their scope to include song and in- 
sectivorous birds as well, they can occupy a place at my 
elbow right next to the ForEsT AND STREAM itself. 

Wo. F. Fiynn. 


Game Bg 3 and Gen. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AND STREAM. 











Massachusetts Interests. 


Boston, Nov. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: A con- 
vention of sportsman’s, farmers’ and other clubs was 
held on Nov. 13. The meeting was a large and enthusi- 
astic one. Game protectors came from every county and 
almost every large town and city in the State, to the 
number of eighty or more. ; 

A. B. F. Kinney, chairman of the Central Committee 
and vice-president of the Massachusetts F. and G. P. 
A., presided. George W. Emery, ex-governor of Utah, 
and Col. E. M. Stoddard from Marshfield, represented 
the South Shore. Gen. Francis H. Appleton, of Hamil- 
ton, Senator-elect from Essex, representing his section 
and the Society for Promotion of Agriculture; Leander 
Herrick, of the New England Agricultural Society and 
the Worcester Fur Club; Dr. W. G. Kendall, vice-presi- 
dent of the Megantic Fish and Game Club; Heman S 
Fay, the League of American Sportsmen and the Marl- 
borough Gun Club; 1. O. Converse, the Fitchburg Rifle 
and Gun Club; several new clubs, the Groveland, George- 
town, Northampton, Greenfield and others, beside farm- 
ers’ clubs and several deputy fish and game commis- 
sioners. After two or three speakers had been called 
upon, a general invitation was extended to all present, 
and the opportunity was very generally availed of. The 
majority of those in attendance had something to say. 

Resolutions were adopted in favor of the re-enactment 
of the anti-sale law; the deer law and the giving of 
further right of search to deputies. , 

A committee, of which Mr. Fay was chairman, re- 
ported in favor of continuance of the Central Commit- 
tee, and reported as its executive committee the follow- 
ing: Chairman, H. A. Estabrook, of Fitchburg; Secre- 
tary, H. H. Kimball, Boston; A. B. F. Kinney, Worces- 
ter; A. C. Sylvester, North Attleboro; Salem D. Charles, 
Boston; H. S. Fay, Marlboro; Chas. H. Sawyer, 
Northampton; Wm. B. Phinney, Lynn; J. B. Bridges, 
Deerfield; H. P. Bryant, New Bedford; Joseph H. 
Wood, Pittsfield; J. Russell Reed, Boston; H. C. Tuck, 
Haverhill. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously tendered Mr. Kin- 
ney for his efficient and untiring efforts in the cause of 
protection during the past three years as chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

After an hour’s intermission the association was called 
to order by Vice-President Wm. S. Hinman. ; 
propositions for oo were presented, and six 
candidates were duly elected. 

A nominating committee of seven, of which Dr. E. W. 
Branigan is chairman, was named by President Hin- 
man, when the meeting was adjourned and the conven- 
tion again opened. 

The name of Congressman W. S. McNary, of Boston, 
was one of those proposed for siembership. pet 

Several State senators and representatives were in at- 


- 


tendance, several of whom spoke and expressed: their 
pleasure in attending and their purpase to favor all rea 
sonable requests from the sportsmen. 

Speaker Myers, who will doubtless be re-elected to 
that position, was among the speakers. Several of the 
guests from different sections of the State also spoke. 
This meeting, if not equal to the convention of 1899, 
was a very close second, and has put the anti-sale law 
and other measures distinctly before the people of. the 
State, the press having given quite full reports of it. 

Henry H. Kimsatt, Secretary. 





Boston, Mass., Nove 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
If there have been those in the Old Bay State who have 
thought it safe to violate the game laws recently, because 
several of the most active game wardens were occupied in 
the distribution of fish, and were literally working night 
and day to stock the ponds and streams with trout, land- 
locked salmon and white perch, some of them at least 
have had a rude awakening within the past three days. It 
is only just to say that this recent work of the wardens, 
although remarkable for notable cases, is only a continua- 
tion of the liveliest campaign this old State has ever wit- 
nessed for the repression of illegal hunting and fishing. 

Last Saturday and Monday three convictions were ob- 
tained, which not only cause immense satisfaction to 
sportsmen throughout the Commonwealth, but in. each 

case the conviction was due to detective skill that would 
do credit to Scotland Yard, and which must impress 
those disposed to transgress the fish and game laws with 
the idea that it is decidedly unsafe to continue in illegal 
practices. 

One of the cases referred to is specially interesting be- 
cause it is the first occasion, since the enactment of the 
non-sale law for partridge and woodcock was enacted 
two years ago last July, that any one has been caught red- 
handed in the act of trying to sell either of these species. 
Some ten days or so ago information reached the Fish 
and Game Commission that there was reason to suspect 
one William Ellis, of Manterey, in the southern section 
of Berkshire county, was selling, or willing to sell, par- 
tridges. Deputy A. M. Nichols, of North Adams, was 
ordered to make a preliminary investigation, which he 
did. Upon his request for help, Deputy A. D. Putnam, of 
Spencer, was wired to join him. The information which 
the Commission has received shows that the case was 
worked up as follows: 

Where Ellis lives is eight or ten miles away from a 
railroad, and in a notably wild bit of country, especially 
for Massachusetts. Last Friday night Nichols, posing 
as a person interested in a match factory, called at the 
home of Ellis and made inquiries about a piece of pine 
timber land in the vicinity. Nichols then returned to 
Great Barrington, where plans were laid to entrap Ellis, 
and where the co-operation of Police Officer Smith was 
secured. it was determined to go to Monterey Sunday, 
and as Officer Smith was unknown to Ellis, and was in- 
terested in the work, it was thought best that he should 
play the part of a hunter from Lenox, who was anxious 
to get a good lot of game, whether he shot it or not. It 
is evident that there might have been cause for suspicion 
on Ellis’ part if Nichols, the supposed match factory 
agent, had indicated a desire to purchase partridges, and 
for this reason he decided it was best for him and Mr. 
Putnam to keep in the background, while Smith carried 
on negotiations. 

These details having been arranged, the three—Nichols, 
Putnam and Smith--drove out of Great Barrington early 
Sunday morning, and away over the hilly country roads 
for Monterey. It matters little that the morning slumber 
of some late sleeper in Great Barrington may have been 
disturbed by the whirr of wheels, “rattling o’er the stony 
street,” as the trio headed away for the wooded country. 
However that may be, the officers in due time reached 
the vicinity of Ellis’ house. But instead of going directly 
to it, they drove into a back road near the housé, hitched 
the team and then disguised Smith, who was rigged up 
in a hunting suit. equipped with a gun and bird, and fitted 
out, with a lunch. He was then shown Ellis’ house and 
instructed to go there and ask for a drink of water. Also 
he was told to go into the house, put his gun down, lay 
the bird beside it, produce his lunch on the pretext of be- 
ing hungry, and improve any opportunity to get into con- 
versation with Ellis. 

The scheme worked like a charm. In a few minutes 
Smith was telling Ellis how anxious he was to find some 
good shooting in order that he might return to Lenox 
with a large bag of game, and intimated, of course, that 
he had rather give anything than fail. The bait was at- 
tractive and was swallowed at once. Ellis said he had 
five partridges he would sell for fifty cents each, although 
he had been getting $1.50 apiece for birds owing to the 
risk, for it would cost him $100 if he should be caught 
selling ive birds. This offer was made, however, with 
the understanding, Ellis said, that the hunter from Len- 
ox would do “the right thing.” How niuch Ellis might 
have been influenced by visions of Lenox gold and a new 
customer from the hill town of palaces, can only be con- 
jectured. ‘he tact known is that he offered the birds for 
sale. 

Smith made some excuse to get out for a few minutes, 
telling Ellis he would return immediately for the birds. 
He went down the road to where Nichols and Putnam 


were waiting, told them how the land lay and then re- , 


turned to the house. They followed almost immediately 
and arrested I:llis. The latter was taken to Great Bar- 
rington, where he was tried and convicted yesterday. 
The penalty fixed by the court was $100. Ellis could not 
pay this and was sent to jail. For a first conviction un- 
der the non-sale law, this result must be a lesson to be 
heeded by others who are disposed to monkey with the 
buzz saw. There is occasion also for all sportsmen to 
bless their stars that the judge who had this case to 
deal with knows the law and realizes the importance of 
its proper enforcement. 

Out in Gilbertville village, in the town of Hardwick, 
Deputies Lennan and Shea secured the iction last 
Saturday of two ferreters, who were fined $20 each. This 
also required a bit of detective work. Lennan, who was 
busy distributing fish, got a hint that parties in Gilbert- 
ville were hunting with ferrets. He and Shea took a 
day off, went over to the vanes worked up the 
had the two fellows in court y, and they 
guilty and were sentenced as above stated. 
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of a local officer, atrested three fetreters last Saturday 
tight and had them in court yesterday. In this case the 
udge gave the defendants all the benefit of doubts, for 
convicted only the one who had the ferret on him, 
Fred Hall, who was fined $20. 

When we add to the above three Sunday hunters ar- 
fested atid corivicted by Deputies Burney, Nixon and 
Rausch, and three others arrested arid convicted at Fitch- 
burg by Deputies Gibson and Proctor, for hunting last 
Sunday, it will be seen that the way of the transgressor 
is hard in this neck of the woods, even if some are able 
to escape the pinch of the jaw. 

Nov, 21.—Since I wrote you on Tuesday there wefe 
atrested enough that I know of to bring our recotd for 
the week up to fifteeti. Oti Tuesday, Nov. 18, Deputy 
C. ©. Gibson, of Fitchburg, secured the éonviétioti of 
Henry F. Boutwell and Clayton Morse for trapping tfotit 
out of season. They were fined $10 each. Visiiday 
(Thursday, Nov. 20) Deputies Bent, Dickerman and 
Stackhouse caught George W. Wilbur, of Norton, in the 
act of removing a partridge from a snare. Wilbur was 
convicted to-day at Attleboro and fined $30. In default 
of payment he was sentenced to sixty days in jail. As 
you will see thirteen of these arrests were for violations 
of the game laws—a pretty good record for one week, I 
think. Bay State. 





San Francisco as a Big-Game Center 


How many cities of one-third of a million population 
are there in the civilized world, ftom which an unpte- 
tentious spoftsman may stat iu the morning, with gun 
and dog, travel twetity miles ot so by boat and ttain, and 
teturn by 8 P. M., say, weary to be sute, but “with a fat 
fout-pointer of his own killirig? 

“But, stay!” cries Didymus. “This buck was surely 
killed in some preserve or other, where he and his fellows 
are fed and housed and generally molly-coddled during 
the close season, until they become as tame as sheep or 
cattle?” . 

Nay, not so, thou eloquent evangel of the scatter gun! 
The buck—he is but a symbol, standing for his kind— 
was wild enough; the brushy, rock-ribbed fastness that 
was his natal spot, his home, aiid served him as a death 
couch, was, and is, ptivate ptoperty, doubtless; but land 
over which any sportsman, any well-conducted man—the 
former term embraces the latter—may hunt freely for the 
asking. 

Come, members of Forest AND StreEam’s big family, 
far scattered over land and sea, speak up! How many 
Jarge cities are there in North America or Europe where, 
within twenty or twenty-five miles of the municipal build- 
ings, the plain, every-day man may be reasonably cer- 
tain to bag his deer—yes, and enjoy a fox hunt, too, if so 
minded, after foxes that have never known the inside of 
a bag? Enjoy it—that is, if he can sit a horse on rugged 
ground. How many such cities are there, where the 
suburban resident may go lynx hunting with terriers any 
day, ard feel sure, before he starts, that he will get at 
least one lynx? Or, where, with more time at his dis- 
posal, but still within the twenty-five-mile radius, he may 
get a shot at a bear? Or, less frequently, a panther? 
Marin knows but one—San Francisco. 

The proof? Fish out your atlas from the lowest book 
shelf, where it lies wedged between the encyclopedia and 
the ponderous Greek, Latin, French and German diction- 
aries you used at college. Turn to the map of California. 
Mark San Francisco on her rock-bound peninsula, girt by 
bay and ocean. Measure off twenty miles to the south, 
and you are in the mountains of San Mateo; a scant 
twenty, eastward across the bay and from Mt. Diablo’s 
summit (3,064 feet), you may survey a marvelous scene, 
a great city with the shipping of all nations within its 
portal on one hand; on the other, a wilderness of gulch, 
fen and forest; a bare twelve miles due north and you 
stand upon the slopes of Tamalpais, looking for all the 
world to-day as it appeared to Sir Francis Drake when, 
in the long ago, he careened his ship, “The Golden Hind,” 
within the little bay named for him, embraced by its 
giant arms. 


It startles even an “improved Easterner”—i. e., one 
who has been-transplanted in salad days to California 
soil—to pick up his morning paper and read that such a 
one has been lost in the cafion (about twenty-two miles 
from the City Hall), and has wandered around for two 
days trying to get out! And yet such items frequently 
appear, and, unlike much that the daily papers publish, 
these are facts. Marin knows this, for he floundered 
about in one of the eighteen gulches which lead into this 
same cafion all one afternoon and the greater part of the 
night; and he has swapped experiences with other vic- 
tims of the “getting-lost’” habit. 

Tamalpais, and especially the cafions, ridges and spurs 
to the north and northwest of this grand old mountain, 
form one of the finest natural game preserves in the 
world. The old Spanish grants, if they served no other 
useful purpose, by fostering endless litigation and keeping 
out settlers, have served to preserve the primeval wilder- 
ness as God made it. As it was before the Gringo came, 
so is it to-day—cattle raising is the chief, almost the 
sole, industry of this region. One cannot walk a quarter 
of a mile along any of the trout streams there, without 
seeing deer tracks; nor take a five-mile tramp over the 
hills in close season, without seeing a deer; probably two 
or three. A man named Bourne, living at Bolines, a 
small watering place twenty miles from San Francisco, 
has made a practice of hunting bear with hounds every 
winter, save last winter. Two years ago he killed three 
in about as many hunts. On the first day of the trout 
season this year, Marin saw fresh bear sign, not twenty- 
five miles from San Francisco. Some five years ago, on 
a foggy morning, when he was after quail, he saw a 
panther within the corporate limits of San Rafael, a town 
of 3,500 inhabitants, about sixteen miles from the city. 
He has seen their spoor repeatedly. The custodians of 
Golden Gate Park, in order to save the quail which fre- 
quent that haven of refuge, make a regular business of 
poisoning and trapping wildcats, raccoons, foxes and 
coyotes. These animals are so common to the north of 
the bay that it is of almost daily occurrence to run across 
one or more of them when quail ee emeres is 

inter there is a phenomenally high tide, the duck hunters 
find drowned mink in the tules, Once’ Marin saw otter 


sign by a little stream on the slope of Tamalpais; and, 
upon another occasion, he caught a glimpse of what he 
took to be a fisher, beside a tiny pool among the red- 
woods, not eighteen miles from the city. 

_Is the evidence sttong enough to support San Fran- 
cisco’s claim as a big-game center? “But,” cries some 
doubting Thomas, “surely San Ftancisco’s wealthy citi- 
zens who are fond of field sports have obtained exclusive 
conttol of tie shooting privileges of this big-game terri- 
tory at theif vety door, and the man of modest means 
stands about as mitch chance of getting his deer there as 
of bagging an elk in Centtal Park?” Not so; or rather, 
cnly partly so. There are three clubs of sportsmen, it is 
true. which control thousands of acres of good deer. 
quail, duck and snipe ground in the Tamalpais region; 
but there are tens of thousands of acres equally good 
where the yotiwie professional or business man who can- 
not afford heavy ¢lub dues. or the mechanic or artisan 
with only a couple of recreation days at his disposal, may 
go and, if his legs and lungs are sound and he can shoot 
straight, return with his quarry. Dwellets in this pent-up 
East can scarcely realize the condition of affairs that ob- 
tains here. Perhaps it may help them to state that there 
is one ranch in this Tamalpais district which is said to 
contain 70,000 acres! Plenty of elbow room on that one 
tract for a dozen clubs, one would think. The result: 
Every Californian boy learns to shoot a rifle about the 
time he learns to walk, as sundry Filipinos found out to 
their physical detriment, and, let us hope, to their moral 
enlightenment as well. 


By the by, has it ever struck brother Didymus that the . 


real end and object of all this floundering through Maine 
woods, all this hard riding and harder scrambling over 
Rocky Mountain ridges. is not the securing of a noose or 
elk head. Were this all, then Marin for one would lay 
aside his rifle, and advocate with all his might the passing 
of a law prohibiting totally the killing of big game within 
the United States for the next ten years. But there is a 
purer, nobler, less personal purpose that the big-game 
hunter, if he be a thoughtful man, keeps ever in view 
He seeks—not a trophy—but new health and strength, to 
persevere on his alloted life task to the end; the whisk- 
ing away of mental cobwebs, citv spun, by brushing up 
against nature in her more rugged mood; the broadening 
of his inte!lectual compass by close personal communion 
on trail and in camp with men, whose stock of book lore 
may be scant indeed, yet who ate good men and can teach 
him many wholesome lessonsfor example, that patriot- 
ism and good citizenship do not always walk abroad in 
broadcloth, and that there is a deal of hard-headed com- 
mon sense stored away in odd nooks and corners of our 
country, where the screech of the demagogue never 
reaches. He returns from his outing mentally and physic- 
ally refreshed: a stronger, clearer-headed man for it; a 
better husband and father; a better, because a more en- 
lightened, citizen; a stauncher American, because his pride 
has been appealed to and he says to himself, if this man 
with whom I have shared my camp and who, judged by 
worldly standards, is my inferior, loves our country so 
well that he would freely give all he possesses and his 
very life ere the minutest speck of dishonor, should rest 
upon her, how much the more is it my duty, in my larger 
sphere of usefulness, to cherish her fair name, and upbear 
the arms of her elected and appointed guardians. The 
purpose of the younger hunter ought to be, and no doubt 
is. to train his eyes and nerves, to harden his muscles, to 
inure himself to hunger and fatigue, to learn to shoot in 
fact—for that includes the others—so that he may the 
better defend his home and the Republic, should she need 
him. Any attentive reader of the story of the Anglo- 
Boer war, need not be told that military. marksmanship 
cannot be taught on a rifle range, nor that it can be taught 
most effectively by a life-long pursuit of big game—but 
Marin has strayed far afield. ; rae 
On Friday afternoons and Saturday mornings it 1s a 
pleasant sight to see the ferries thronged with bright- 
faced, clean-cut youngsters, with gun and hound or 
pointer, or collie, perhaps, bound for the woods and 
gulches of old Tamalpais, in quest of deer. Marin, albeit 
no chicken, tried it himself last week, and just to demon- 
strate the truth of the proposition that San Francisco 
can make good her claim, here follows the story of that 
i tnt. 
Oe resin by a young Southerner who had never 
shot a deer, he took the ferry, then the train, and in one 
hour after starting, they were seated in a light vehicle 
bound for the Jory ranch, on the north slope of Tamal- 
pais. Distance to ranch from San Francisco, as the cuw 
flies, about sixtcen miles. At three that afternoon, they 
sallied forth, Marin, Dixie and Jory’s twelve-year-old 
boy, with a pair of two-year-old dogs—half fox hound, 
half fox terrier, a likely combination. As the dogs had 
never hunted, Marin took them through several gulches, 
first stationing his companions on the ridge. The first 
three cafions proved barren of deer. About 6 o'clock the 
bitch—-she was the better dog—jumped a very large buck 
in thick timber at the head of a small gulch and ran him 
through the short brush, past Dixie, who did not shoot, 
for reasons which will be at once apparent to anybody 
who recalls his first deer hunt. Five minutes later, from 
the same gulch, the dogs jumped two deer—a doe and : 
spike buck. Marin caught a glimpse of the spike, _ 
through the trees at him and missed. He turned up the 
ridge, and almost ran into the kid, who bowled him over 
with a nice, clean shot through the foreshoulder. Then, 
as he kicked a little—it was the boy’s first deer—he 
emptied his Winchester into him and hallooed for help! 
When Marin reached that spike he was very dead—two 
shots through his heart, a broken back, to say nothing of 
four minor wounds. Then Eddie learned his first lesson 
in deer hunting: “When the deer is down in open 
ground, quit shooting—he’s your deer. , 
Sunday they did not hunt, but on Monday morning 
Dixie and Marin were up betimes and about 9 A. M. the 
good little dog ran a buck across the brushy ridge upon 
which they were standing. Dixie saw him first and fired 
three shots, which turned the deer, and then Marin’s 
armament came into action and his second shot broke 
the buck’s neck. The post-mortem disclosed that one 
of Dixie’s shots, probably the third, had scored his right 
forehoof. He was a nice fat buck; his antlers irregular, 
3-2.> A horse was procured; but it was a wearisome job, 
getting the horse on the ridge and packing the deer out. 
They reached San’ Francisco before 8 o'clock that night 


Surely, enough has been said to prové San Francisco's 
case? Plaintiff rests. Marin. 
Saw Raraat, Cal 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Game Laws and Game Birds. 


The Game Laws in Brief came pretty near trouble 
this week here in Chicago. A tall stranger from the 
lower part of this State, the country more or less com- 
monly described as “Egypt,” appeared in the gun-de- 
partment and asked to see the man who sold Game Laws 
in Brief. He was met by that interesting géntleman, 
Mr. Hirth, who blandly inquired his wishes: 

“Do you-all sell these game law books?” said the 
stranger. 

“We do,” said Mr. Hirth, politely. 

“They're wrong,” said the stranger. ‘What's the use 
in puttin’ out game laws and not doin’ it right?” 

This remark raised the sporting blood of Mr. Hirth 
to the boiling point, and he at once dived into his 
trousers pocket for the roll of bills which usually’ rée- 
poses there. 

“T’ll bet you a hundred dollars to your shirt stud,” 
said he, “that the Game Laws in Brief are all right, and 
I can prove it.” 

The stranger didn’t relish the sight of so much money 
and backed out of the store, but two days later he 
showed up again. 

‘T’'ve got you,” said he, “and I’ll show you how.” 

“Do it.” said Mr. Hirth, reaching again for his roll: 

“Why,” said the man from Egypt, “I’ve looked it all 
over, and it don’t say a word about the ’possum.” 

You should have seen the scorn upon Mr. Hirth’s ex- 
pressive countenance at that moment. “Sir,” said he, 
with icy dignity, “in the best sporting circles of this 
country the ‘possum is not rated as a game bird. It may 
be in your country, but not in Chicago.” 

And yet the stranger was not convinced. “Any book,” 
said he, defiantly, as he departed, “which don’t take 
account of the ’possum is dead wrong, and that’s all 
I've got to say about it.” 


Live Fox Hunt in Chicago. 


It is known to at least a few Chicago sportsmen that 
there are red foxes to be found once in a while in the 
sand hill country along the shore of Lake Michigan be- 
low this city. Perhaps it was from this wilderness of 
sand dunes that there came recently the red fox which 
yesterday morning came well nigh to disintegrating, the 
police force of Chicago. Policemen McGrath and Me- 
Namara, of the South Chicago station, saw this fox in 
Jackson Park and caught it, confining it, on the charge 
of vagrancy, in the police station. True to its nature, 
the fox verified the charges by continuing its vagrant 
life, jumping through a window and pulling its freight 
toward the open woods. The entire police force. of that 
part of the city was notified and joined in the chase. 

“You're all wrong,” said McNamara to McGrath. 

“Pfwhy?” said the latter. 

“Ye didn’t ought to wear a blue coat in a fox hunt.” 

“And phwat sort of a coat, thin, should I be wearin’?” 
said McGrath. 

“Pfwhy, a rid one, to be sure,” said McNamara. 

“That’s British,” said McGrath. 

“It don’t make any difference,” said McNamara, “if 
it is British. It’s right in a fox hunt. They do it in 
Boston, too.” 

“There’s nothin’ British that’s right,” said McGrath. 
Whereupon they clinched, and for a time delayed the 
operations of the fox hunt. There were enough offi- 
cers left, however, to pursue the vagrant, and finally 
he was cornered in the prairie adjacent to South Chi- 
cago and taken off in the patrol wagon. As a sport: 
ing center Chicago still continues not without interest. 


Ao Exciting Jacksnipe Hunt. 


Our jacksnipe flight seems all to have left us for a 
warmer and wormier land, and the most we can do is to 
sit around and talk about or write about the days 
which used to be. This sort of thing brings to mind 
che famous jacksnipe hunt, which was a few years ago 
engaged in by certain personages of this city, no less 
than the Hon. Hempstead Washburne, formerly mayor 
of Chicago; Mr. J. V. Clarke, President of the Hi- 
bernian Bank and formerly president of the clearing 
house here, and Mr. Charles Spalding, son of Mr. Jesse 
Spalding, one of the heaviest lumbering operators in 
this part of the country. These three gentlemen went 
to the snipe country adjoining Shelby, Ind., and pur- 
sued their sport during the first day with varying, suc- 
cess. It was the first time Mr. Spalding had ever been 
shooting, but he didn’t shoot anybody. that day, and 
gall were happy in the evening when they reached town. 

It seems that there was a political campaign in prog- 
ress at Shelby, and anyone who knows the exceeding 
hotness of the average Indiana political campaign can 
get an idea of the local enthusiasm which obtained at 
that time. In some way or other the names of these 
distinguished visitors got out, and forthwith they were 
waited upon by the local committeemen, who insisted 
that nothing would do but that each and every one of 
the Chicago men must make a political speech at the 
giant mass meeting which was to occur at the town 
hall that very night. Mr. Washburne was to speak upon 
the virtues of an enlightened government of the people, 
for the people; and by the people, and that sort of 
thing; Mr. Clarke was to speak of the gold. standard. in 
our national currency; Mr. Spalding was to make a 
stirring address upon the evils of free trade as applied 
to the lumbering industries of the State of Wisconsin. 
All this was nuts to Mr. Washburne, who is an old war 
horse in a_political campaign, but it didn’t go so well 
with Mr. Clarke or Mr. Spalding, who promptly ex- 
pressed a desire to take the first train for Chicago. The 
committeemen, however, would not take no. for an 
answer. 

Ere long there was heard the sound of the local brass 
band, headed by an oompah horn, which fairly made the 
sidewalks rattle when it went off. Long lines of cheer- 
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ing and enthusiastic citizens lined the village street, bear- 
ing torches, and between these rows of expectant hu- 
manity walked the “distinguished visitors in our midst,” 
two of whom, at least, felt that they were going to 
something worse than their own personal funerals. 

“T thought you told me I didn’t need anything but 
rubber boots,” said Charlie Spalding to Mr. Clarke, his 
brother-in-law, as they marched down to the place of 
execution. “How would I look making a speech in rub- 
ber boots? How would I look making a speech in any 
kind of boots? I never made.a speech in my life, and 
I’m not going to.” 

Mr. Clarke felt very little better. Mr. Washburne was 
gleeful, smiting and confident, but was so engrossed 
in thinking over his own remarks that he didn’t pay 
much attention to the dejection of his companions. The 
chairman of the committee was nothing if not invit- 
ing. “Right this way,” said he, to Mr. Clarke and Mr. 
Spalding. And he took them up a pair of dark stairs 
inte the town hall. “Will one of you gentlemen give 
me a match?” said he. Having obtained the match in 
question, he started to light up the kerosene lamp, which 
was to furnish the illumination for the occasion. Un- 
fortunately, the match went out, probably jarred out by 
the blare of the oompah horn, and for an instant there 
was darkness. A swift inspiration came to Mr. Clarke. 
“Duck!” said he to Mr. Spalding, and together they 
ran down the stairs faster than they had come up, and 
made their escape around the corner of the building. 
Mr. Washburne was not so fortunate. The committee 
got him, and the first thing his friends witnessed was 
the sight of the Hon. Hempstead Washburne, exalted 
upon the rostrum of a store box upon the sidewalk and 
addressing an overflow meeting, which had congregated 
and was now hanging upon the eloquent words of “the 
gentleman from our sister State of Illinois.” The Hon. 
Mr. Washburne, they do say, was throwing it in to them 
a little warmer than he was ever known to do before. 

He had them all laughing, crying and shouting by 
turns, so that his speech is even to-day treasured among 
the household words and recited at the firesides of the 
Indiana men who heard its sentences fresh from the 
eloquent lips of the speaker. During his speech Mr. 
Washburne, who is always self-possessed and master 
of the situation in public addresses, discovered his two 
friends, Mr. Clarke and Mr. Spalding, peering around 
the corner of the house. They were spellbound for a 
moment, and Mr. Washburne, not knowing anything of 
their escape down the stairway, and supposing that they 
were willing to go on with the programme as laid out 
earlier, finished his speech in something the following 
manner: “In conclusion, my dear friends and citizens 
wf our sister State of Indiana, I will introduce to you 
my friend, Mr. J. V. Clarke, a well-known business man 
of the city of Chicago, who will now address you.” 
He turned, waving his hand gracefully toward the 
spot where but a moment before he had seen Mr. Clarke 
peering around the corner of the house. He turned, 
looked, and looked again. There was no face at the 
point where but an instant before he had seen two faces. 

A sound of rubber boots was heard in the distance. 

Mr. Clarke and Mr. Spalding had disappeared once 

more! No one has ever explained how Mr. Washburne 

got out of this difficulty into which his friends had 
thrust him, but the inference is that he did so gracefully, 
logically and decisively. None of the three ever talks 

a great deal now about the great political jacksnipe 

hunt at~Shelby, Indiana. 


A Big-Bore Believer. 


I am very glad to have the following letter from Mr. 
N. T. De Pauw, of New Albany, Ind., who has the 
proud distinction at this date of killing the record moose 
of the season in New Brunswick. There is little doubt 
that this is the record head for the entire known moose 
country outside of Alaska this fall. He killed his moose 
with a big-bore gun and has this to say about the 
transaction: 

“T feel that I must thank you for your very kind 
notice of my big moose in Forest AnD Stream. As 
you must know, my hunt with Uncle Henry was just 
as fine as it could be. He certainly has an excellent 
territory and is certainly a great man to hunt with. 
Your article is unusually correct, but you are a little 
wrong as to the height of the moose. It was 7 feet 
and 1 inch tall at the shoulder; and you are also wrong 
as to the rifle used, and especially are you wrong when 
you say I “came out of the woods a big-bore coh- 
vert.” My rifle is a .450 single, hammerless ejector cordite 
express, shooting 70 grains of cordite and a 480 grain 
bullet. With a less powerful rifle I am satisfied I would 
not have gotten this moose. He hid himself from us 
behind a thicket of small spruce trees, so that my first 
shot. before it struck him in the chest, went through one 
small tree and cut. the edges of two others. My second 
shot, as he wheeled, before it struck him in the left 
shoulder, cut the edges of two trees. 

“T am not a recent big-bore convert. Ever since I 
read Van Dyke’s ‘Still Hunting’ and thought over his 
remarks about killing game quickly, if it was killed at 
all, I have been a big-bore man for big game. Not 
satisfied with a .45-70 and later a .45-00, I imported 
.577 cartridges and persuaded the Winchester people to 
build me a rifle for them, the one you saw in Henry’s 
home camp. The execution of this rifle was everything 
one could descire, but its recoil was very unpleasant. 
As soon as the new hich power rifles came into market 
T purchased one, I think the third one that Mr. Funke 
brought to this country, and followed this up with others 
as they came out. Three years ago I purchased a .375 cor- 
dite, shooting 40 grains cordite and a 320 grain bullet, 
with a velocity of nearly 2,200 feet. Using this rifle, I lost 
an immense moose last season with a much easier shot 
than T had at the bie one this year, because the .375 bul- 
let was broken up and deflected by some smal! bushes be- 
tween me and the moose. I then determined that I 
would never co moose hunting without a rifle powerful 
enough to kill my moose and kill it quickly. As soon as 
T returned from my trip I ordered the .450 cordite and 
believe it to he the ideal rifle for moose hunting. Its 
accuracy could not be improved upon. It only weighs 
84 pounds. and yet shot at game, I did ‘not feel the 
recoil, Tt can be taken apart and cleaned like a ghot- 


gun, and is so simple in construction that there is hardly 
the possibility of its getting out of order. I should like 
very much to have you see it.” 


A Small-Bore Believer. 


So much for the big bore and moose killing with 
the big-bore gun. Here is the other side of the big 
bore-small bore argument, presented in a letter from 
Mr. Chauncey P. Williams, of Albany, N. Y. Notice 
the two Albanys, and witness the divergence of the 
two in regard to the caliber of guns! Mr. Williams 
writes as below: 

“Permit me to thank you for the pleasure I have ex- 
perienced in reading your ‘Across New Brunswick on 
Snow Shoes,’ concluded in the current issue of ForEst 
AND STREAM. The narrative has been of special inter- 
est to me, as I have hunted over some of the country 
you describe. I was at the Nictor and Bathurst lakes 
before there were any permanent camps there, and I 
tramped over nearly all of the surrounding country. 
The snowy part of your account also appeals to me, as 
I hunted with George Armstrong, of Perth, N. B. 
(whom I expect you met at the Chicago Sportsman’s 
Show of 1900), on snowshoes in three feet of snow on 
the divide between the Tobique and Miramichi, and 
slept out at 15° below zero. On that occasion my luck 
was rather better than yours, as I succeeded in killing 
a moose with antlers spreading 63 inches, 16 points on 
each side and palmation 19% inches wide. What Uncle 
Henry would have said then one can only surmise, as 
that moose fell to but two shots from a .30-30 Win- 
chester. Experience, which I will not here attempt to 
relate, has made me a convert to the small bores. I 
find it quite a general rule that the most strenuous op- 
ponents of the smal] bores are those who have never 
tried them, or at any rate, have not tried them intelli- 
gently. 

“Did it ever occur to you that the construction of the 
New Brunswick snowshoe might be accountable for the 
scarcity of toe nails in that province? The N. B. snow- 
shoes that I have seen and used have had a short toe 
space from front to rear, so that if the tie loosens up a 
little the toes in going down will sometimes strike the 
.forward cross piece of the shoe, thus causing the toes 
to become bruised in continued walking. On the occa- 
sion of the winter hunt mentioned above, I used a pair 

of snowshoes made in the Adirondacks which had a 
toe space of twice the depth of that in a N. B. shoe, and 
although I wore the New Brunswick tie all the time 
and carried frequently heavy loads, my toes caused me 
no discomfort. On other occasions I have worn the 
regular New Brunswick snowshoe with the shallow toe 
space with the same tie and footgear as before, and have 
caused the loss of my toe nails in a few days’ traveling. 
I generally do some snowshoeing in the woods every 
winter, and have always suffered less from sore toes 
when wearing shoes having the long toe space than 
when using those with a short one. ‘ 

“Your record of the Bear family was also of much 
interest to me. I met Tom Bear at the Bathurst lakes 
in 1897. He was considered a good guide (the In- 
dians were about the only ones in the business then), 
but was the terror of Indian Point at the mouth of the 
Tobique when drunk, as he was pretty sure to be after 
his return from a trip into the woods. Old Noel Bear. 
Tom’s father, I saw at Riley Brook not long afterward. 
He had just emerged from a stay of six months or so 
in the woods, where he lived on the country, and I was 
told that he was the only Indian remaining who could 
do so. He came to the settlements about twice a year, 
this being one of those occasions, and he had his small 
and very dirty tent pitched in a fir thicket beside the 
ven, where he staid in preference to quarters under a 
roof. 

“In Forest AND STREAM of Sept. 27 (p. 250), I noticed 
that you tell of genial Adam Moore’s saying that ‘no 
Indian and no guide who knows his business would 
think of leaving the waugan stick standing by the fire, 
etc.” In the preface of ‘Chiploquorgan, or Life by 
the Camp Fire in New Brunswick and Newfoundland,’ 
a book written by Captain Richard L. Dashwood, and 
published in Dublin in 1871, occurs the following: 
‘The word “chiploquorgan” is the Indian name in the 
Milicete language, for the stick on which the kettle is 
suspended over the camp-fire, as depicted on the cover 
of this book. The Indians attach a certain degree of 
superstition to the chiploquorgan, and it is considered 
most unlucky to burn or remove it on leaving camp.’ 
Captain (now General I think) Dashwood, in the course 
of his fishing and hunting expeditions, visited Nictor 
Lake in the sixties with an Indian, whom he usually 
had for a guide, and from whom he undoubtedly gained 
the information above quoted. Times must have 
changed for the kettle stick as well as for many other 
things connected with sports of the field in America. 
The next time you try N. B., may be, if you leave the 
chiploquorgan standing, it will bring a moose that has 
not shed his antlers.” 2 
. So much for both sides of the matter. I presume it 
is very much a matter of prejudice in these things. Per- 
sonally, I am so horribly American that I cannot shoot 
anything but a lever action gun. I would not know 
what to do with a double barreled rifle, but perhaps 
might come to like the arm v much if I used it. 
The Winchester pedple are crawling up to caliber .35 
now, and maybe after a while they will give us one 
of Uncle Henry’s tomato can loads for those who like 
that sort of thing. 

As to settling the question of smali bore and large 
bore, it will be a long cold day before that is all over 
with. The small bores, perhaps, do not act the same 
in every instance, that depending largely upon the char- 
acter of resistance the bullet meets in the body of the 
animal. Nor will one be apt to find a series of big game 
animals of any one species in which all will act pre- 
cisely alike from the same wound. It is a ma of 
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have died pretty soon, anyhow! And there you are. 
Mr. Williams speaks golden words about snowshoes. 
I don’t like the shallow toe hole, nor see the necessity 
for it. About the “waugan stick,” I know only the 
tale as told to me. 


New York's Non-Resident Licease Law. 


We have been having considerable trouble and per- 
plexity this fall over the status of the Minnesota wardens 
in regard to the enforcement of the non-resident license 
law of that State. As correctly reported in these columns, 
this law cannot be enforced against shooters coming from 
a State which has not upon its statute books a non-resident 
license act. The question is, where do you find such a 
State? Several gentlemen wrote me from New York say- 
ing that they felt exempt from this non-resident clause in 
the Minnesota game laws, on the basis that the State of 
New York has no such thing as a non-resident license 
law. The Minnesota wardens none the less enforced their 
own law against New York shooters, and Mr. Fullerton 
was able to inform several inquirers from the State of 
New York that their own jealousy for their sister State 
of New Jersey had made it uncomfortable for some of 
the New York gentlemen who wanted to shoot in Minne- 
sota. As I understand it, there are some county laws 
which are enacted in retaliation against the shooters of the 
State of New Jersey, that State having established a non- 
resident license for herself. Probably the framers of this 
tit-for-tat legislation did not think of its working as far 
west as the Mississippi River. 


‘The President’s Bear Hunt. 


Curicaco, Ill., Nov. 20.—It is matter of regret for every 
sportsman of the South—or of all America for that matter 
--that President Roosevelt did not succeed in getting a 
shot at a bear in his Mississippi bear hunt; or that he did 
not achieve his more probable ambition of getting into a 
mix up with the dogs fighting and holding the bear in 
such way that some weapon of shorter range than the rifle 
might be used effectively. As it was, the luck of the chase 
was against the President, as well it might be on so short 
a time limit as four fractional days. Not even the bound- 
less hospitality of the South—and we may be sure that 
the South did its best—could cover an exigency like that 
and furnish a bear on such short notice; not unless it was 
a bear not fere nature; and no other hardly need apply. 
One may ride sometimes for several days before he gets 
into the final stages of a canebrake bear fight, which nearly 
always has the faculty of going the wrong way and leav- 
ing one out of touch and hearing. The race is not eyen 
for the swift in all cases, for it matters not that one knows 
which way the pack went, if one does not know the path 
or bayou or naked ridge which will make it possible for 
him to get across to the place where he hears the pack. In 
the canebrake one must know how to ride and how to take 
switching and thumping, but there is no such thing as 
cross country riding, or riding straight to the hounds. 
The man acquainted with the lay of the ground, the paths 
and “hocks,” as well as with the average direction of the 
game when started in a given locality, is the one who has 
all the advantage. The real sport of this sort of hunting, 
however, is in hearing and trying to follow the chase. 
The kill is the tamest of it all. It is thought that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had the pleasure of hearing more than 
one chase, and of seeing the interesting methods of the 
canebrake hunt for bear. 

It is perhaps not in just the best taste to suggest that 

had President Roosevelt’s hosts located the hunt further 
to the north, in the bear country of Capt. Bobo, success 
would have been more nearly certain. Bobo would have 
wanted a week, but he would have delivered bears in 
assorted sizes. He was in camp on a hunt at the time the 
President was at Smedes, and report comes that he had 
killed eleven deer and four bears. I do not understand 
about the deer being killed, nor know why so few bear 
— killed, but suspect Bobo was not on a hunt by him- 
self. 

For Governor Longino to ask Capt. Bobo to come to 
Smedes was really an injustice, for neither Bobo nor his 
dogs would know that country, and-a hunt there would 
have cost Bobo part of his reputation, at least with the 
ignorant, and would have cost him also most of his dogs. 
The thing to do, from the Bobo standpoint, would have 
been for the President, the Governor and all their suites, 
to come and live with Bobo. Then surely there would 
have been doings. I know personally that Bobo is disap- 
pointed that the party did not bring the hunt to his coun- 
try. I am sure Bobo figures that in some ways he is as 
good as any governor; and there is more than a suspicion 
that even the President of the United States would have 
to outride Bobo if he got a shot at the bear; but that is 
all the better game for the President, who is himself a 
sportsman. As to Bobo and his principality, in Coahoma, 
I would far rather have his job than that of any governor 
there ever was in all the United States;-unless, perhaps, 
it were of the Free State of Franklin, which is no longer 
on the map. It is only fair to those of us who had Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s success at heart to let us hope that he 
will try again after his bear, and that before the rail- 
roads have ended the hunting in the Delta; and also that 
he will give a chance next time to the governor of Coa- 
homa and its provinces on the Sunflower. 


Ducks. 


The feature of the week’s wildfowling was a very heavy 
flight of ducks which crossed the latitude this week, going 
very high and not stopping. This is perhaps the last of 
the northern hirds, for there has been a sharp freeze in 
upper Minnesota and Michigan, and in the former State the 
ice was strong enough to hold up a man on Monday of 
this week. That was in Beltrami county. In spite a the 
hurried exodus, a great many birds have been in this week 
on Fox Lake waters, and some fair bags have been made 
there. Mr. Eddie Pope got seventeen redheads and blue- 
bills one day. Mr. W. L. Wells left for there day before 
yesterday. Nearly every one else has been there who 
can stand so much company. On one day this week 
seventy-five boats were in sight at once on Fox Lake, and 
thirty-seven hunters st at one hotel. That shows 
how badly folk want to hunt. Some few got a few birds. 
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abundance. In a few days, however, after the vegetation 
is down in lower Illinois, we should hear of better sport. 
It has been fair and warm, with few frosts thus far, and 
the week just past has shown a good brand of October 
weather. 

To-day I got a telegram from State Warden Fullerton 
of Minnesota to “start at once” for his city, for a quail 
hunt. It seems a bit far to the north for quail, but as I 
am curious in regard to that, and as the invitation scems 
to come in the nature of a command, I reckon I shall have 
to go, however much against my will. - We shall see about 
this rumored invasion of Minnesota by Bob White. 


Minnesota Deer Season. 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Nov. 22—The Minnesota deer season 
is now at its height, but it is not yet time to tell much 
about the totals, for the parties are not yet out of the 
woods, and returns are not in. One St. Paul party came 
back this week with eleven deer. I saw one hunter come 
in with three deer this morning. Mr. P. O. Stephens, of 
Detroit, Minn., is in camp near Ilasca Park with three 
friends. On the 17th they wrote down that the country 
was full of deer: They had killed five at that time, in the 
first week of the season, and said that the snow hanging 
on the bushes made it hard hunting. They expected good 
hunting in case of a wind, which should free the under- 
growth of snow. 

Moose. 


Minnesota has moose, lots of them, but its resources are 
not fully exploited. One can go into the northwest part 
of the State, or the extreme northeast part, the latter being 
the easiest place to get a moose. Then there are Tower 
and Grand Rapids, two of the more usual points of entry 
to the woods. J do not discover any regular system of 
guides or camps. 

On the St. Louis River last fall, a young photographer 
— city got pictures of seven moose in a run of twenty 
miles. 

Word is in to-day from Mr. Frank Cyr and party, who 
are in at Crane Lake Portage, this State. They now have 
two fine moose and six deer hung up, the moose having 
good heads. aia 


Wisc 2nsin Game Law. 


Things do not look as well in Wisconsin as they might 
this year. Here is a State which, with appropriations and 
license fees is thought to have had a fund of over $70,000 
last year available for purposes of game protection. Its* 
laws, while not faultless, are, at least, not so bad as they 
might be, and have been put on the statute books after 
hard fighting and hard thinking. In short, the hardest 
stage of the fight for game protection was won in Wis- 
consin, as her spring shooting law alone might ‘indicate. 
It is, therefore, a matter of regret to learn that the dis- 
contented, thoughtless, selfish element which has a!ways 
caused so much trouble in Wisconsin, is now stirring up 
trouble over the game law, and will attempt at the next 
session of the Legislature, to amend them to the point of 
rendering them practically wide open. The first fight will 
be to abolish the law which prohibits spring shooting. 
The market hunters and dealers in game will attempt to 
still further modify the existing statutes. The best fea- 
tures of the Wisconsin laws are due to the earnest efforts 
of a small but devoted body of sportsmen, and it would 
be evil news to hear that all their work had come to 
naught. It is time to rally again. Watch this next Wis- 
consin Legislature, 


Hard Lick for D1 nelly. 


At 3:30 to-day Judge Finehout denied the motion for 
new trial of Stanislaus Donnelly. attorney, under the 
Bentner administration, for the State Fish and Game 
Commission of Minnesota, who was earlier found guilty 
of killing two ruffed grouse out of season. (These were 
the birds discovered by chance on a sleeping car early last 
September.) Mr. Donnelly says he will go to the Su- 
= Court. His defense is that of ignorance of the 
aw. 


Heavy Bags of Ducks. 


Cuicaco, Nov. 21.—The Powers boys, of Decatur. IIl., ° 
owners of a fine bit of duck marsh in the Illinois River 
valley, are stated to have turned out recently the modest 
bag of over 800 ducks, mostly mallards. These are the 
men earlier mentioned in these columns as having sold 
1,900 mallards one spring, all these killed in a short time. 
It is understood that the Powers boys put up the plea 
that their marsh costs considerable to keep up, and that 
they need the money. I have a great deal of sympathy for 
a fellow who needs the money, for all of us have been 
broke and up against it now and again. but the sentiment 
of American sportsmanship bars from its ranks men who 
choose to make a living at market hunting nowadays. 
There are so many better ways of getting on in the world 
in these progressive American times. In the old world 
a prince or king or emperor may kill his hundreds of 
pheasants in a day, his “80 rabbits in 20 minutes,” as is 
credited to the. German emperor, who also sometimes 
shoots down 50 wild boar in a day. the boars being driven 
pasth im along a fence. A man may do that in Europe 
and be a king. He.can’t do it in America and be a two- 
spot. The Powers boys have no cause to feel aggrieved 
that the sentiment of the American sportsmen unhesitat- 
ingly condemns them. It is not the sentiment which is 
wrong, but they themselves. Now, wouldn’t it be much 
nicer of them just to stop selling game, and to put a 
daily limit to the bag on their own marsh, and make it a 
reasonable one? I promise them, when they begin to do 
this, they will find themselves entering upon-a new world 
of enjoyment, whose — they have not yet dreamed. 
It will mean that they will really have a much better time. 
When these men can announce to the sportsmanship of 
America. that they have stopped slaughter and stopped 
sale forever, at home or abroad. it will surprise them to 
see how many hands of friends will be reached out to 
them. It will surprise them to see how much better times 
they will have then than they have now. 

E. Hoven. 


126 Hartrorp Burtptws, Chicago. 


All communications intended for Forzst awp Sraeau should 
always be addressed to tlie Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, end pot to any individual connected with the paper. 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 
Two Men in a Box. 


Ir is not always that we can look for new experiences 
in life, and mm order to know as nearly as we can just 
what we are going to encounter, that we can sectire a 
treatise to fit the occasion, and thus combine the theoreti- 
cal with the practical and make them dovetail. 

Being in search of new sensations with the shotgun, it 
occurred to me that I should accept an invitation sent 
me from Bayport to shoot ducks from a battery, and not 
caring to appear wholly as a novice, I decided to read 
up a bit on duck shooting, so I secured a copy of Mr. 
George Bird Grinnell’s “American Duck Shooting,” and 
immediately studied this particular method of bagging 
these suspicious yet foolish fowl. 

Mr. Grinnell describes in the most complete detail the 
exact way in which it is done, and his plates show pre- 
cisely the position of battery and decoys, even to the brant 
extras as a base to your submerged lonesomeness. So ex- 
actly alike did I find his descriptions and Capt. Le Roy 
Still’s wooden distributions that I openly accused the cap- 
tain of having read the book, but he only insisted that 
if Mr. Grinnell described it that way he did it right. Thus 
do learned doctors sometimes agree. 

It would be, however, impossible for the author to have 
furnished sensations enough to go around among the thou-, 
sands of sportsmen who have had, and for all time to 
come will take, their initiative sprinkling in a Great 
South Bay battery, and it is of these sensations that I 
would speak. 

Battery shooting is a poor cure for nervous diseases. 
This can be proven by Mr. Chas. Keith and vouched for 
by me, because I did not fortify myself against snake 
bites and chills and fever. The close proximity in which 
one comes in contact with his neighbor in a double battery 
should make one as careful in selecting a companion for 
this sport as in choosing a wife; for, in addition to 
treading the same plank with four feet, there are four 
barrels loaded, and nearly always within a few inches of 
those same extremities. However, I am glad to say that 
in this particular case nothing disagreeable happened ex- 
cept missing, and this was done so often that I wondered 
that many of the ducks didn’t come back just to see what 
had scared them. They must have been nine-tenths 
drakes. 

Mr. Keith and I were carefully stowed away in that 
winged box, and were told to lay low and keep quiet ; and 
this we proceeded to do, while Capt. Still boarded the 
sloop and sailed away. And right here I got my first real 
impression of helplessness of man, under certain circum- 
stances. Through the mist the great red sun appeared 
just between our feet. From the distance there came 
bounding across the bay the weird call of the loon; and in 
another direction the metallic whir of thousands of power- 
ful wings, as those vast myriads of ducks, disturbed by an 
approaching sail, broke for new quarters; while our 
frail and heavily freighted craft slopped in a choppy sea 
as though the burden were too great to bear; and I won- 
dered what they were doing at home, and how much they 
would miss me. It was at this stage of thought that Mr. 
Keith, being short of stature, but striking a real manly 
average in thickness, suggested that I; being of. slender 
build, do a bit of rubbering, which I did to my further 
discomfort, as there was nothing in sight except wooden 
ducks and water. A thin-veil ‘of mist had shut out even 
the friendly sun and swallowed up the sloop. ‘So I went 
back to the dear ones at home, dried their eyes, assured 
them I was still here, but didn’t know how long I would 
be; and just then one little roller escaped around the cor- 
ner of the floating screen at our head, landed just under 
my ear and came out in my left boot, as five hundred 
broadbills swung around our decoys into the wind and 
tried to see which one could light nearest to our tail- 
board. I felt smothered, yelled at Keith, grabbed my 
gun and shot in self-defense, and won out handsomely— 
saved myself and every duck there, except that one fool 
duck did get panicky, and Keith dined on him a few days 
later. It was a new game to me, the action of the bat- 
tery on the water, the suddenness of their arrival mixed 
up with a kindly remembrance of all my past friends un- 
nerved me; and flizkt after flight escaped me, until I de- 
termined to overco'ne all sensations and get down to busi- 
So the chi'ls and ducks passed on until neither 
were in sight, and I boarded that sloop with a predomi- 
nating sensation of hunger and disgust. 

After lunch I insisted that Capt. Still take my place, as 
! liked sailing better. Keith now being with a veteran 
duck hunter and wanting to be just right, asked the cap- 
tain after they were stowed away if his head was low 
enough. “Yes.” said the captain, “your head is all right; 
but reef your stomach. The ducks will think they are 
going ashore on a sand dune.” Nothing, however, short 
of a forty-four-pound iron decoy could have brought 
about the desired result. 

At three in the afternoon I relieved the captain and 
proportionately relieved the danger to the ducks. At this 
time they began coming in in small crowds, occasionally 
a single or double, which made very interesting shooting, 
especially for the right-handed shooters, which wasn’t I, 
and Mr. Keith had lots of fun. the position of the battery 
being to the right at the thicker end of the pear-shaped 
decoy plant. I, however, gained sufficient confidence that 
the battery would hold up till night, so that I made some 
very satisfactory kills; and boarded the sloop a few mo- 
ments before sundown with a feeling that after all it was a 
waste of money buying accident insurance. 

Venison steaks at the Bayport Hotel later completed 
fully a day of mixed emotions, and dissipated for the time 
being at least my early morning fears. At three thirty the 
next morning found us pulling on the boots of confidence 
and prepared for anything from ducks down to the very 
near bottom of the bay. K moon set and a sun rise going 
on at the same time are a greeting to the early riser, and, 
in fact, to all mankind who will partake of these early 
luxuries well worth secing. It was a morning brimful 
of promise, overflowing with beauty, furnishing other sen- 
sations than fear, and completing a regular holiday as- 
sortment of feeling; and we both felt glad we had come. 
The dav proved a successfu! one, with good shooting and 
enough kills to feed bigger families than ours. 

I must confess a fascination for this kind of shooting. 
To be sure there does exist a lurking element of danger, 
which can, however, be eliminated to almost an entire 
degree by the selection of a competent captain—one who 
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notes the slightest change of wind or rising of the sea; 
one who carries a compass and knows how to tse it, and 
whose bump of orientation is well developed. In such 
hands one is entirely safe. I believe Capt. Still to possess 
all these qualities, in addition to the numerous other con- 
veniences at his hands. Calms or fogs have no terror for 
him; he goes just the same. An auxiliary engine in his” 
sloop Ulrica assures the practicability of moving when it 
is time to move. 

We arrived in New York Sunday morning, Mr. Keith 
looking the picture of the time: present, his ducks show-'» 
ing the time past; I, with ducks and beard of two days’ 
gathering, and drooping from the reaction of feelings in- 
tense. We wait at the ferry for a car, when a typical 
newsboy spies us, stops yelling his wares, looks us over’ 
and calls out to a fellow merchant, “Say, Jimmy, et’s easy 
ter see which o’ dem guys killed dem ducks, ain’t it?” 


Tos ELMER. 
New York, Nov. 24. : 


Long Island Notes. 


Bayport, L. I., Nov. 23.—The past week has been 
rather a disappointing one for ducking, the birds being 
very wild and difficult to stool, owing, it is said, to the 
very mild weather which has been almost like summer. 
But with the advent of the present cool spell and high 
wind the present week promises to be good. Quail shoot-° 
ing has been fairly good, a dozen to 20 being bagged with ‘ 
any ordinary shot. Guide Will Brown out Cn Tbareday 
afternoon, ran into a covey of about 20 birds, 6 dropped 
with the first barrel and 1 with the second. He afterward 
bagged 6 more of them, which considerably reduced that 
covey. A very large number of gunners are expected 
here for over Thanksgiving, it being almost impossible to 
procure sufficient guides, and the more the south side 
of the island gets known I am convinced the more popu- 
lar it will become with lovers of the gun. 

The recent shooting accident in this village cast. quite 
a gloom over the community, it being another instance of 
the danger of being careless with a gun; a lesson, no 
doubt, to a great many, but a very costly one at that. A-- 
youth of 19, the only son of @ prominent business man ' 
here, out quailing with two companions, came to an apple 
tree. He took hold of the barrel of the gun and attempted 
to knock off an apple with the butt end and received the 
full charge in his stomach, and died almost immediately. 
It is the only serious accident reported this season in 
this part of the country. The deer hunting season closed 
(it was a very successful one) and not a single accident 
reported around here, which is rather unusual. 

H. StToKes 
Currituck Ducks. 

Currituck Sounp, Nov. 18.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Our opening day for ducks, Nov. 10,.was as 
bright and warm as a summer day, and has continued so 
up to date. About 7,000 ducks were killed the first day 
and 2,000 the second: Since then the shooting has been 
rather poor. There has hardly been a ripple on the water 
during the past week until to-day, when we had quite a 
storm, and there are indications of cooler weather to- 
night. We have an abundance of wild celery and other 
foods, and when the weather gets right will have fine 
sport again. I think the Swan Island and old Currituck 
clubs have-as many ducks in theeir marshes as they have 
had in many years, which is due principally to the pro- 
tection they are given. About one hundred and eighty 
ducks to one gtinner was the largest bag I have heard of. 
Personally I have had keen sport, and for the benefit of 
my brother duck shooters, I would advise them to pur- 
chase a Mullin’s “Bustle” ducking boat if they expect to 
do pond or point shooting. I just secured one this fall, 
never having seen one before; and for this kind of shoot- 
ing I think it has no equal. 

Swans arrived about ten days late this season, but they 
came in abundance on the 15th and 16th. Canada geese 
are very plentiful, and there are the largest numbers of 
black ducks, widgeon and pin tails I have ever seen. 
Mallards are not so plentiful as last season, but we have 
more than usual. I am glad to see in Forest AND STREAM 
that there are plenty of ducks north and east of us. 

More Anon. 


Vancouver Island Notes. 


CuMBERLAND, B. C:, Nov. 12.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The tracking here has been good recently, for 
several inches of wet snow have fallen, and the hunters 
have killed a good many deer. ; 

On the other hand, there has been an unusual number 
of cases of men lost in the timber, and -certain parties 
have been out searching for’a man named George Allison 
for nearly a week now. Allison. was lost Nov. 6, while 
hunting on the mountain near Quartz Creek..’ He and 
his companion started from camp together to hunt on 
McDouglas Mountain, but when the companion, M. 
Hennessey, returned to camp -in the afternoon,’ Allisori’: 
was not there, nor did he get in.at all. The next morn- 
ing Hennessey looked for Allison-for some time, but 
failing to find him, returned to the settlement and-got 
help. The search was continued, but at-last accounts 
without result. It is feared that some accident has hap- 
pened, since Allison knew the ground well, and could 
hardly get lost. When he left camp he had no food with 
him and was lightly clad. Since then snow has been fall- 
ing and the weather has been cold, so that if he had fa!fen 
and injured himself. there is danger that he may have per-* 
ished from the cold. 

All the other lost.men have found their way to camp.’ 

G. 





Surgeon-Colonel Pringle writes to the London. Times’ 
concerning an interesting example of elephantine memory. 
At the Zoo the other day, with all the Anglo-Indian’s re- 
gard for respect, he desired the elephant: his little boys 
had been riding to “salaam karo” before he got his bun. 
The elephant looked at him hard and thought it over fer 
a bit, then he sm—no he did not smile intelligently. He 
remembered his manners, as they say in the nursery, and 
made most correct salaam, to the utter amazement of 
his k . The incident is worth noting, as it appears 
that this elephant has spent seventeen years in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and inquiry revealed that he had never 
been requested to salaam since his arrival, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


ENov. 20, 1902. 
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Tue Baltimore American says that John Henry Keene, 
a well-known lawyer and hunter of Baltimore, recently 
spent several days ducking. He returned with the 
opinion that the sport in Maryland is more than ever in 
peril. . The ill use of nets constitutes the greatest 
danger. Mr. Keene said: “The epoch in the game his- 
tory_of Maryland is unmistakably in its decline. The 


_ epoch. of the ‘pot-hunter Pre is unmistakably an- 


nouncing its reapproach. some decisive action is not 
immediately taken, Maryland wild duck history must be 
shortly written. ‘The duck degenerate has shown’ himself 
extremely fertile in most diverse directions. Former! 
this midnight assassin prowled to his prey with a dar 
lantern ‘and heavily loaded swivel. Stealthily he stole 
upon the.quiétly feeding rick of canvas, redhead, mallard 
and ba!dpate; at one fire the dead fowl lay scattered in 
drifting heaps. 

The present svstem of the duck degenerate is that of 
imminent perdition and destruction, and the duck degen- 
erate now dominates every tried duck river and cove in 
Maryland. The new despoilers have appeered with an 
able body, guard even upon the flats at Havre de Grace, 
Northeast River, and all the environments of that great 
feeding ground. _No one throughout all Maryland, it 
seems, dares to molest or make the duck degenerate 
afraid. They pursue their own way with smiling seren- 
ity. Their instruments of torture are an improvement 
upon. the Indian fashion, They can, and do, rack every 
duck ,ground and feeding marsh in Maryland. The 
cowardly. degenerate now snares the ducks by nets. These 
nets have meshes into and through which the tired duck 
dives for. his food. The grourd is first sown with corn. 
When the, duck redives for the surface, his neck and 
head pointing upward, he comes with all his force and 
finds himself entangled in the meshes of the net, which 
close., The duck misses the opening into and through 
which, he, first.plunged. Before the break of day the duck 
degenerate fishes the net, and thousands upon thousands 
of these captives go to the Northern markets. Seldom 
are, they seen, in our markets. The naphtha launch fiend 
does not, stand upon a much higher plane than his brother 
degenerate. He sails noiselessly upon the feeding rick, 
so screened. that he cannot be seen, and when in range 
pours, his deadly volley into the quietly feeding brood. Is 
it strange that the wild duck deserts his favorite famous 
Maryland feeding grounds? 





A Bad State of Affairs. 


Sacinaw, Mich., Nov. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Here are some samples of how the game and fish laws are 
not enforced in Michigan: I was fishing north this sum- 
mer and heard a hound running, and soon after two 
shots. My driver said that was deer, and informed us 
the next day that a doe had been divided up among them. 
I said: “Why don’t you report these things to the game 
warden?” and he said. “Not much, we all stand in and 
get some of the meat.” 

Last week I was at Harrison on a shooting trip, and 
our driver said that three weeks before (and mind you 
the Season had not even opened then), a party of five one 
Sunday went up to one of the lakes and drove in some 
deer and kiild two, and said they could get deer all sum- 
mer any ‘time they wanted to. I spoke about the trout in 
Cedat and Tobacco, and asked him if they got any large 
ones, atid he said the big ones were all in Town Line 
Lake, but he said the only way to get them was to spear 
them; and all summer long they could go up there with a 
party whenever they felt like it; light a jacklight at night, 
go out witha spear and fill up a boat in no time. He 
said: “We got one weighing four pounds awhile ago.” 

The birds around Lake Station have been completely 
cleaned ' out, as I understand it, by two local hunters who 
hunt entirely for the market. This last week there has 
been a market-hunter from the south part of the State 
up around Evart. 

The other day a man stopved into the Country Club 
with a‘ lot of quail and partridge for sale. 

W. B. Mexrsnon. 





One of the Old Guard. 


Euizapetutown, N. Y., Nov. 12.—Another of the “old 
guard” has been summoned to answer the last roll call. 
Sam Saunders died at Schroon Lake last week. He was 
truly one of the old-timers. He was probably the most 
skilled blacksmith who ever operated in Essex county, 
and as a hunter and trapper his fame had reached far be- 
yond the limits of the Adirondacks. He began hunting 
in the now. famous Boreas region “way back in the 
forties,” having for a,companion in those then lonely 
wilds our late departed friend, Elijah Simonds, of 
Elizabethtown, than whom a better hunter and trapper 
never lived in any age or any country. There was then no 
settlement in the Boreas region; in fact, no road, except 
“the poorest kind of a wood road.” However, there they 
passed mbny.happy weeks together, then both in the prime 
and vigor of fine young manhood, killine “loads of deer 
and other game, Elijah held Sam, as he always called 
his senior hunting companion, in high esteem, and 
thought Lige the most wonderful man he ever hunted 
with, Sam made the best bear trap springs obtainable 
in the world, his hand-hammered axes ranked high and 
his fish hooks beat all competitors. Up to last summer he 
made fish hooks for New York parties. Sam was a good 
story teller and had hosts-of friends and no enemies that 
we ever heard of. He was unquestionably the greatest 
character that Schroon Lake ever knew, and summer 
tourists will miss his quaint sayings. G. L. B 





North Casolina Conditions. 


Pinenvurst, N. €., Nov. 20—I am not a. calamity 
howler, but for general, all-round queer conditions, the 
last twelve months beat the record. 

Last year it rained all the time. down here; and now 
it is as hot and dry as August. Yesterday it was 82 de- 
grees in ie shade ; and ‘ wor that "a for a. 
Result, birds are.in the deep thickest cover, where 
they eaanat be shat, "Pak, Boar, 


: : & 


Some same Weights. 


Brookiyn,.N, Y., Nov. 23. -In_a two _ ays’ shooti 
trip in Connecticut my guide ani I bagged one squitrel, 
fiye quail and. thirteen partridge. _We fiushed about six 
partridges in our two days’ journeying. The weights 0 
above birds were as follows: One very latge male part- 
ridge, 1 Ib. 12 02.:; four, 1% Ibs. each: three, 1 Ib. 7 oz. 
each; two, 1 lb. 6 oz. each; twe, 1% lbs. each, and one 
weighed 1 Ib. 1 oz., and had one leg, part of its breast and 
its entrails shot away. Two quail were 8 oz. each, two 
were 7 oz. each, and one 6% oz. ; 

I enjoyed the trip amazingly, as the weather was fie, 
though rather warm, and culminated in a driving rain 
storm in the evening, through which we were compelled 
to drive seven miles to the boat. 

The success of the trip. however, offset the rain. and I 
do not care to think how I would have felt if the rain had 
destended earlier and thus cut short the aa wk 





New Jersey Ducks. 


Harvey Cepars, N. J., Nov. 21.—Mr. E. J. Davis killed 
7 brant in one shot on Wednesday. and 8 broadbills in 
one shot on Thursday, with a No. 12 gauge gun that he 
has been using steadily for 23 years. Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Davidson got 265 ducks in four days, which thev shipped 
to their friends. D. M. Warre 


New York League. 


Tux annual meeting of the New York Fish, Game and Forest 
League will be held at the Yates Hotel, Sytacuse, N. Y., at 10:30 
A. M., on Dec. 4, 1902, and a full attendance is hoped for. 

The objects of this Arsociation are to create and f° ter A nidre 
general public sentiment a favor of Fish, Game and Forest Pro- 
tection, to procure the enactment of, laws fof the protection of fish 
and game, and for the preservation of our forests, and to promote 
the observance of such laws. 

In order to catry out these objects, we most earnestly ask the 
co-operation of all Sh and game clubs and associations within this 
State, who ate not already enrolled in the League, and urge upon 
them the great desirabilitv of joining forces with us in order to 
secufe vet more united effort in attaining these objects. 

The initiation fee of $s. including as it does the dues for the 
year commencing on the first Thursday after the first Monday in 

cember, when our annual meeting takes place, gives to each club 
the privilege of sending two delegates to. the annual meeting. 

The game laws of our State are at present in much better shape 
than they were a few years ago. . 

The constant tinkering by the Legislature with the game law is, 
however, a serious menace to fish, game and forest protection. Bills 
are constantly being introduced which, aiming to grant exceptional 
privileges to certain localities. create a general feeling of distrust, 
and seriously interfere with the enforcement of good measutes. 

¢ careful weighing of the merits or faults of proposed game 
legislation, by the persons most interested, the indorsement of 
what is deemed desirable, and the opposition to what is deemed 
objectionable. is the main business that comes before our annual 
meetings, and after election of officers for the ensuing yeat, and 


one adjournment of the said meeting. our Legislative and Law 
Committee keeps careful watch, during the entire season, of all pro- 
posed legislation affecting the game Jaws. In order that they mav 


be fally discussed at the annual meeting. all proposed amendments 
to the present game laws should if possible be forwarded to the 
Chairman of the Legislative and Law Committee, Mr. Charles TI. 
Mowry, Journal Building, Syracuse, N. Y., prior to the first day 
of December, 1901. 

Applications for membership should he made to the secretary; 
who will gladly give any further information which may he 


desired. : Rozert B. Lawrence, President. 
Eexnest G. Gouin, Secretary 


Hints and Wrinkles. 


Readers are invited to send for publication urder this 
head birt: ard writkles drawn from frectical experience, 
and “ertainirg to :hootirg, fishing, camping and outdoor life. 

emesamner 








Simple Remecies fcr Woodsloafers. 


In the autumn, after the leaves have fallen off most of 
the trees and vines, is the time when one is quite likely 
to he hadly poisoned by poison ivy or poison oak, for at 
such times the leaves are not present to warn one who 
approaches these plants too closely, and many associate 
the poison with the leaves only and feel safe in touch- 
ing the vines. This is a mistake, as I know from per- 
sonal experience, I having been very severely poisoned 
during January, as well as at earlier times during the 
winter months, by touching these vines, both with naked 
and gloved hands. 

Some physicians say there is no satisfactory remedy 
for ivy poisoning, while others recommend sugar of ‘ead 
and other loathsome concoctions. Here is something bet- 
ter: It is tincture of Grindelia robusta, a simple old 
remedy that will dry up and cure ivy poisoning in a 
few. days, and it.is no more unpleasant to use than arnica. 
Everv person who goes ts the woods for a stay of any 
length should carry a four-ounce bottle of this remedy 
in his kit, as it is likely to save him days of needless 
agony. Being peculiarly susceptible to ivy poisoning, I 
have given Grindel‘a a thorough trial. and have found 
that it cures rapidly and surely. During last month, 
while in camp, three of our party were more or less 
severely poisoned, but a country druggist supplied us 
with this tincture, and it worked wonders in a few days. 


Mr. Hough has told Forest ann Stream’s readers of 
the good qualities of lime water and linseed oil—half and 
half—for sunburn. and his advice is sound. Nothing 
can be better. and a four-ounce bottle of it, too, should 
he found in one’s ditty bag throughout the summer. I 
have seen canoeists, especially those of the fair sex, so 
badly sunburned that they were in agony and could not 
move hands or arms without the greatest effort. but this 
cooling lotion relieved them at once. and occasional an- 
plications for a few davs effected cures. The only ob- 
iections to this mixture is that the linseed oil is absorbed 
by one’s garments, and is difficult to remove from them: 
hence some old cotton thing that is soft should be worn 


next to the skin while one is anointing himself with this 
remedy. 





A third article for the ditty bag is a primer box con- 
taining a mixture of equal parts of vaseline. ¢lycerine. 
mutton tallow, and Japan wax. by weight. For rough 
or channed fingers and faces it is fine. as it.is not sticky 
and oily. like some substarices put up for similar uses, 
and it is healing and cooling as well. The first few 
days one is in the woods he is almost stire to hammer 


Nt hands ll ples Ione way oF ancher, and wore 


«hing like this. to apply to bruises and hurts is worth its 
weight in gold. 





Some old woodsmen recommend eating a small quéit- 
tity of raw venison as a physic, in aft emefgericy, aiid 
others say that for obstinate éases of diatrhoea, or even 
dysentery, flour and water is a sure remedy. The berie- 
fits to be derived from the homely old remedy of heated 
flaxseed beitig known ; ariyone suddenly taken with tooth- 
athe, eataclie, pleurisy, etc., in the woods, can get relief 
from a cupful of rice or wheat, placed in a cotton tobacco 
bag and heated in a fryin-pan over the campfire, then ap- 
plied to the part affected while piping hot. Ever try it? 
Well, it is almost as effective in driving away pain as 
was Nessinuk’s burning paper plaster for his friend, the 
doctor’s attack of pleurisy while they were in the Michi- 
gan backwoods. It is also well to remember that vine- 
gar will relieve a burn, and as vinegar and burned fingers 
are often found in camp, the relief should be at hand. 


Perry D. Frazer. 


Bew Publications. 
Samoa “Uma. 


Tite decision of King Oscar of Sweden in the questiox at issue 
between Germany, Great Britain atid the United States lends a 
pecullar timeliness to Mts, Churchill’s chatming volume “Sampa 
Uma,” which is just published. The King of Sweden was fae 
arbitrater in the controvetsy between the three powers, and he Hat 
decided in favor of Germany and again’t the other’. 

Few of u8 have any ided Whefe Samoa is, who are its inhabitants 
what its pfdduct’. But the readers of Forest anp Strkam.are hetter 
of than mest people ia this. respect, since. they have had the -qppor: 
tunity of reading many.of Mrs. Churchill’s delightful descriptions -of 
those far off islands. No une could be better equipped than she for 
writing of these people, since for four years she resided among 
them, was a friend to their men and women, witnessed many of 
their peculiar customs, took part with them in their hunting and 
fishing, and —s down into the ways of their lives and the motives 
which animated these ways as deeply as it was possible for any one 
to do, in the time at her command. If we add to this the fact 
that Mrs. Churchill is a trained writer and has a peculiarly happy 
style, it will be seen that her volume ought to contain—as in fact 
it does contain—more about Samoa, and that more interestingly told, 
than any volume ever written about the South Sea Islands. 

For, gight or ten years—during the vety time that Mrs. Church- 
ill resided there—the Samgan question wa8 one of vivid active inter: 
est, and fot a fiumber of years thete was decidedly mote than a 
possibility that the countty would go to waf with Germany vet 
Samoa. ‘This condition of things has impressed the name at jeast 
of the islards on the memory of the American people, wha have 
now an opportunity to learn al about the yong @foup. Tt 
was high time that the study of these people shoul be taketi uf. 
for they ate changing as rapidly, as all othet pfimitive penis 
change when brought in contact with the white race, which, not- 
withstariding all its boasted civilization, takes away ffom the savage 
much that he has of good, and gives him much that is bad jn fe’ urg. 

Perhaps there is no way in which the contents ¢f Mts. Chufc Af s 
book can be hetter shown than by giving the titles Gf 86me of the 
twenty-four chapters included in its 300 pages. These ate: The 
Real Samoa, The Saméan Family, The Samoan Housewife, Courtesy 
and Cefemonies, Kava, the Ceremonial Drink, Music and the Siva, 
Handictaft. and Art, Fishets and. Sailors, Shooting the Apolima 
Passage, The Weed that Catches Fish, Torches én the Reef, Th 
Palolo Anniversary, The Chase of Rats, bine that Cfeep ain 
Cfawl, Wteck of the Schoonet Lupe, Samoan Fickle Brides, The 
Vampires of the Tuasivi, The Beach Comber and the Missionary, 
Copra and Trade, The Tale of Laulu’s Hunt, The Great Vaile 
Steeple Chase, The Sliding Rock of Papas’ea, Some South Sea 
Hoodoos, Papalangi Life, 

Here, then, we have descriptions of the fegion, its people, their 
ceremonies, their afts and occupations, the way in which they live, 
many of their old ttaditions, and a chapter on the life of the white 
people obliged to reside on the islands. The field thus is a large 
one, and it is fittingly expressed in the title of the book, which 
means “All Samoa.” The stofy is well told, ahd is of fascinating 
interest throughout. 

Mrs. Churchill’s first chapter gives uS in cémpact fofm the chief 
facts in the history of Samoa, as concetns the outef wofld, ftom the 
beginning up to the time of its partition between Germariy, Great 
Britain and the United States. The place became important to us 
because it lay on the border of the migratory course of the spetm 
whales through the Pacific, and it thus was early a point of call! 
for these New Bedford and Nantucket whaling fleets which fol- 
lowed the herd down into the Antarctic Seas. The strained rela- 
tions between, the civilized powers claiming interests in Samoa were 
almost at their height in March, 1889, when the memorable hufri- 
cane took place in Apia Harbor, and three German and _ three 
American war vessels were destroyed ot wtecked, The partition of 
the islands about ten yeats latet put an end to the terfitorial duaf- 
rels, and it is likely that before long Samoa will lapse into the half 
gts condition which it held for neatly fifty yeats after Wilkes 
ma 

a 





ie his treaty with the Samoans at Pago Pago, in 1839. 

he most interesting thing that can he learned about any primitive 
people concerns theif socia tee. and this Mrs. Churchill 
treats very fully. The Samoan has but one wife, but he may change 
his wife at any time, or the wife may uae her husband. Mar. 
riage, therefore, is only temporary, lasting during the pleasufe of 
the two parties to it. Children born during the existence of the 
marriage belong to the husband’s family, but if born after marria; 
has been dissolved, to the family of the wife. A child on reach- 
ing adult life may not marry into the family of either father or 
mother. As soon as weaned, the child becomes eligible for adop- 
tion into another family, and by such adoption separates himself 
ounenrenty ftom his blood relatives, and becomes as much a membef 
of the new family as though he had acquired membership in it by 
birth. But he cannot marry into the families of his blood patents. 
Thus his actual birth is remembered against him. Adoption is so 
common, that probably one-third of all Samoans, men and women, 
are members of families other than those into which they were born. 

e¢ male child chooses a name for himself at eight or ten years 
of age, and at fourteen or fifteen he is tattooed and becomes a man. 
He may now mafry, and go to war, and becomes a worker—one of 
the productive members of the community. Pri is actually 
held in common, though nominally it all belongs to the head of the 
family—using the word in the sense of clan. The head of the 
family is elected, but may resign, may lose his office absence, or 
may he removed at ‘the pleasure of those who elect him; the elec- 
tion being by unanimous vote of all the members of the family. 
male and female. 

The Samoan housewife occupies a position of dignity and in- 
fluence. She is not less important than the man as a member of the 
community. She is eligible to certain honors, and great respect is 
paid to her. How her days are spent is interestingly told in the 
chapter on this subject. Her last duty of the day, after all the 
household has gone to bed, is to lift out of its wire frame the lamp 
which has been burning all the evening, and turning it dewn until 
the flame is small, she places the lamp on the floor, that it may 
watch while all sleep, Why does she do this? 

“As a good Christian woman she is sure that there are no wan- 
dering demons of the night, such as her people used to believe in 
when they were heathen, and knew no better and had to keep the 
fire burning all night long to scare away the evil spirts. Of this 
she is sure in the broad light of day. But in the evening, when it 
is dark and still, she will tell you there is no such’ reason now to 
keep the on a glimmer, but after all it does no harm, she says, 
and it would be convenient if any one should awake and want to 
smoke, for then he could toast his tebacco leaf and light his cigar- 
ette at the flame. This night, and every night, there is not a 
Samoan house in which men are . which does not give out 
the faint glow of a lamp turned low. And the demons of the old 
times never enter a house which shows this protection.” 

Here is a charming little essay on Samoan music: “It is natural 
for the Samoan to burst into song on any occasion.: The canoe 
melodies are as old as the life of the le. Women at work about 
their houses are always singing, men delving in their lonely planta- 
tions lighten toil with song. At the great games of cricket or stick- 
throwing, in which village contends mst village, there is always 
a chorus of singers. the f processions move across 
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luring the week, the same sound of melody swells from. the villa 
churches When the kava ‘is: to merry gatherings in the 
venings there is a game of forfeit; after the calling of the cup 
he fecipient must wlthet upclie a legend ot sing a song, else he 
can have no drink. Almost the kndwledge of the past is pte- 
sery im cheats and so: to be handed down with tiiusic. 

‘ | thi8 music is vocal, the or voice is the dnly instrument. 
The Sdmoans never attained to the Gene: beginning of the idea 
of fixity. of musical values which e orchestta. 
They have a form of flute; with the bamboo growing in all the 
forests it would have been wonderful if there had been no recogni- 
tion of its sound-producing value. But the island flute was an in- 
strument of small compass, it was pierced with three holes, but the 
stops follow no regular system, and therefore are of no service in 
developing a musical scale. And thig flute was blown at the nostril. 
not at the lips, Its sound is a faint and feeble note, too small of 
volume to accompany the voice, and with too little flexity to re- 
produce the tunes of the common songs. They are not whistlers; 
many of them do not know how to make the sound through puck- 
cred lips, a whistle is not used even to calla dog. The only de- 
velopment of the instrumental idea as an assistant to the voice has 
been plone the line of the drum. They have drums of varying sizes, 
but of One gcheral type, & log of wood somewhat like their canoes in 
shape and holldwed out through 4 slit pa the upper surface. Some 
of these. reach the length of ten ot ‘welve feet, and give 4 npte cor- 
respentinaty deep.. From this size they gtade down to those of 
less than a foot, which may he carried in the hand. The drum sticks 
vary in proportion, from the single club which is used.dn the largest, 
to the two wands employed on the hand drums. The sharp tones 
of these excavated drums are employed only for si 1 purposes, 
to call the people to meeting, to sound the curfew, which sends the 
children scurrying off to bed. The drum is used in music, a mere 
measurer of time, is hastily made by rolling any mat off the floor 
to surround a bund": of a few sticks; it is beaten by a stick in each 
pends in choruses it is usually supplemented by clapping of the 
ands. : 

“Rarely in these days does one hear the chanting of the old 
legends; the older people are becoming very jealous that the 
knowledge of them should not be spread among the Papalangi 
foreigners, the younger people are scantily familiar with the old 
forms of intoning. e reciter droned a Saree part of the. poetry 
Of these. tales gn a low note; ftom this he passed suddenly to a 
highet pitch 4nd chanted a shott passage, and i the hearers broke 
cut into a,lyric chorus df cettaia parts, aftet which the fecitet te- 
turned to the droning fecitative. From those lytic chofuses, at fitst 
subordinate to the chants, has develéped the muSic cf the 
atest chciiach ik tol h 

n the chapters that follow the more serious descriptive S of 
the work are given vivid descriptions of adventure, of the habits of 
the people, and of the part Mrs. Churchill took. Her energy and 
her fearlessness took the author into many situations. which were 
difieult enough for a civilized woman, but her unfailing cheetful- 
ness and courage Sereeeal brought her through. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated with twenty-four full-page 
plates, including a portrait of the author, and the mechanical ex- 
ecution of the volume is all that can be desired. It is published 
in two editions, one on antique deckle-edged Paper, uncut, with 
rubricated title page and gilt top. This edition is limited to 500 
con numbered, and signed by the author. Price, $2.50. 

he less expensive edition, price $1.50, is on ordinary paper. 
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Reminiscences of an Octozenarian.* 


P.t I. 
BY THE OLD ANGLER. 


“No life, my honest scholar, no life is so happy and so pleasant 
as the life of a well-governed angler.” 


has culminated in 











—Isaak Walton. 

_ THe Ristlgonehe, ftom Dalhousie at its mouth to the 
jtinction of Kedgwick, some sixty-five or seventy miles, 
is unbroken by falls, cascades, tough waters, or even by 
rapids of any magnitude. It is a deep, swiftly flowing 
stream, always delightfully cold, and so clear that the 
bottom, even at a depth of six feet, is easily seen. In 
the absence of rapids and rough water, the salmon lie 
in still, deep stretches that glide away almost without a 
ripple. An angler accustomed to fish Tobique, Nepis- 
siguit, and Miramichi waters, where the fish prefer angry 
pools at the foot of falls, above and below rapids, and 
among rough waters, visiting the Ristigouche for the 
fitst tite, would pass miles of smooth, rapid water with- 
out takifig the trouble to cast a fly, so unlikely would it 
seem that salmon would rise in stich water, even if they 
were lying in its depths. 

Some forty-five yeats ago, the late M. H. Perley, then 
Imperial penagratee Agent at St. John, and the late 
fe Se Light, C. E., in charge of the Quebec & St. An- 
dtews Railroad, then in course of construction, crossed 
the shott portage from Grand River, an affluent of the 
St. John, and struck the Ristigouche at its extreme head- 
waters. In a bark canoe, with two Indians from Tobique, 
one of whom was the Sachem Gabe, then in his prime, 
they glided down the whole length of the river to Dal- 
housie without making a single portage. They reported 
the river, from Kedgwick down, as alive with salmon 
which would not rise to the fly, and they had to allow 
their Indians to spear enough fish for camp on their 
downward trip. It may seem incredible that two good 
anglers, both of whom had fished the Spey and the 
Tweed in Scotland, and the Nepissiguit and Miramichi 
in New Brunswick, should have canoed down the whole 
course of the Ristigouche without taking a single sal- 
mon with rod and line. But the writer conversed with 
them both on their return, and finds no difficulty in be- 
lieving their report nor in accounting for their unique 
experience. They had not learned to manipulate a fly 
as the small boy does his worm. 

When the writer first visited the Ristigouche, thirty 
years ago, he was-met at Metapedia by the late John 
Mowat, then a fishery warden on the Quebec side of the 
river. Born at Dee Side in Scotland, he had been reared 
from boyhood on the banks of the Ristigouche; had been 
hunter, trapper, lumberman, farmer and fishetman; he 
knew every mile of the main river and all the salient 
features of its principal tributaries—Metapedia, Upsal- 
qi Patapedia and Kedgwick. In his boyhood, Dee 

ide Farm, named after his old home, was the highest 
point on the river to which civilization extended. Above 
that, only the Indian, the hunter or the lumberman broke 
the silence of these vast solitudes, except when the bull 
moose or caribou bellowed his challenge to some intruder 
who. seught to join'the herds. At that time the Risti- 
gouche Salmon Club had. not evolyed, and few anglers 
ever went higher than the pools above and below the 
present railway bridge at Metapedia station. These pools 
were then, as they are still in the-last half of June, well 
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stocked with fresh-run salmon, and were free to all fish- 
ermen, whose love of sport induced what in these days 
was considered a tremendous journey. These were the 
“gold old days” before millionaires tempted riparian 
owtiefs with fabulous sums and formed a “trust” which 
shtit out all but moneyed men from the sport of salmori 
hshing with tod and line. In these pools the fish sel- 
dom take the fly above watef. Mowat took one in his 
canoe to the head of the lorig, deep, still pool a few 
hundred yards above the bridge, and told me to try there. 
Che pool was then about three hundred yards in length; 
deep, black, almost without a fipple, flowing swiftly but 
sinoothly, as if oil instead of water was rutining past 
and beneath the anchored canoe. Accustomed to the 
broken and dancing waters of the Miramichi, the rtish- 
ing and troubling cascades of the Nepissiguit, the Old 
Angler laughed at his guide; but at his behest made his 
best casts and played a Jock-Scot across the surface 
right and left in a manner he thought would tempt any 
salmon that lay within sight of the fleeting lure. After 
repeated casts all round without a sight or sign of fish, 
the guide advised that the fly sink beneath the surface 
and play it as a bait. This was something new to the 
writer, and he thought it qiieet salmon angling; but 
“live and learn” being oie of his pet pfovetbs, hie ¢on- 
sidered his most artistic Joék—on whose dressing he 
rather prided himself—a good fat wotm, and proceeded 
to jig it gently up and down, as he used to fish for “sea 
trout” through the ice when a schoolboy at Neweastle, 
on the beautiful banks of the Miramichi, the most woti- 
derful fish. river in the world. Just here let me digress 
to tell your readers that in the tideway are sturgeon, 
mackerel, cod, pollack, herring, lobsters and oysters; 
“up fiver there are salmon, bass, shad, gaspereau, trout, 
smelt, ftost-fish and eels, ali of which the writer has 
taken in its waters ftom boyhood to middle age. Here 
are fifteen species of ¢ominertial food fishes, taken in 
large quantities ffom a single fivet, it northern New 
Brunswick. If there is anotliet like it in the world the 
writer does not kriow its whereabiotits. 


But, revenons d os niottors; the fivet fan with 
such velocity that it was difficult to keep the fly sub- 
merged, and as artistic casting was tiseléss, the fly was 
splashed out with the sole view of getting it tindef water 
and working it as a bait. I soon had a bite, and acting 
instinctively from acquired habit; made the turn of the 
wrist, which long practice with the fly on other watets 
had rendered automatic. The line came home minus 
the fly—and Mowat laughed! Several successive at- 
tempts cost me leaders, knotted from gut that was a 
guinea a hank, and flies that cost hours of careful dress- 
ing—and Mowat laughed—until I got so excited and 
nervous that I was glad to retire to the stretches below 
the bridge and try to get cool by catching some of the 
fine fontinalis, erroneously called sea trout, which rose 
gallantly to the fly and sometimes took it in mid-air, 
which no salmon was ever known to do on the Risti- 
gouche or its tributaries. On that occasion the Old 
Angler had the chagrin of leaving the river without land- 
ing a salmon, which fact, with the loss of many leaders 
and flies, but above all, the unmerciful jibes and irritating 
laughter of Mowat, made the visit memorable. 

On subsequent visits the writer partially overcame old 
habits and acquired the art of allowing the fish to hook 
themselves, which they will do if the fisherman will keep 
his fly moving under the surface and refrain from strik- 
ing when he feels the fish. Me judice, this is but poor 
angling; but when the fish is securely hooked, he will 
give the angler all the exercise and excitement he wants 
and his tackle all it will bear to bring him to gaff, as 
the salmon of the Ristigouche seldom weigh less than 
eighteen or twenty pounds; they often run from twenty- 
five to thirty, with an occasional fresh-run beauty that 
will turn the scale at forty pounds. 

The style of fishing is admirably suited to the million- 
aires of the Ristigouche Club, who now control almost 
the whole fishing of the river, and its main tributaries. 
Seated in a low chair in the bottom of a canoe, into 
which he has to be assisted for fear of upsetting, well 
supplied with costly cigars and iced champagne, a double- 
barreled breechloader at his side, one tube charged with 
duck shot, the other with ball cartridge, he sets off after 
a Lucullian breakfast and is paddled to the water he in- 
tends fishing. his face protected by an elaborate mosquito 
mask, and his hands by immaculate kid gloves, minus the 
finger tips. Arrived there, his attendant, generally a half- 
breed Indian from Mission Point, on the Quebec side, 
selects and attaches the fly he considers suitable for the 
day, and the water, all of which are profound mysteries 
to the club house angler, who proceeds, with a swish up- 
ward and swash downward to get it into the water. At 
the end cf a short line and on a straight rod he sways 
it up and down the current as the small boy manipulates 
his gad and line of twine. Often he gets plenty of bites, 
but loses three fish out of every five that hook themselves. 
Unable to stand up, his guides humor the movements of 
the fish by suitable movements of the canoe, so that it is 
always more by good luck than by skill that the fish is 
brought to gaff. Very often the wealthy fisherman gets 
weary of the monotonous motion of manipulating his rod 
from a low chair and gives it to one of the guides, who 
does the necessary bobbing till a fish is hooked, when 
the angler relinquishes his costly cigar and resumes the 
rod to do what he rightly terms the “killing,” which he 
considers the best part of the sport. The writer re- 
marked to Mowat on one occasion that these fishermen 
took their outing otium cum dignitate. “The otium is all 
right ; but the dignitate, I suspect, arises from the fear of 
moving, lest the canoe upsets,” he replied with grotesque 
humor. 


This is a fair description of the greater part of the 
salmon fishing that prevails among the millionaires of 
the Ristigouche Club; and their ideas of camaraderie— 
that feeling which makes anglers brothers wherever they 
meet—were as peculiar as their notions of sport. Their 
hospitality was confined to asking a visitor in a patron-- 
izing way to “have a drink,” and that was. exercised but 
seldom. The late Governor Carvell, of. P..E. Island, and 
the present judge of one of the higher courts of Canada, 
with the writer, when an officer in the Cjvil Service, paid 
for our drinks at the bar, which was the most prominent 
feature of the club house, though the liquids supplied 
were by no means of first quality; but then perhaps they. 


enor tim to visitors. Of course 


there were exceptions, and the writer is informed that of 
late years the exceptions ate increasing. A few of the 
members wefe both sportsmen and anglers; but these 
spent little of theif time at the club house. With a singie 
attendant, a tent and ftec¢essary stores, they sought the 
most distant and difficult patts of the river, and doing 
all their own work excent paddlitig the canoe and cook- 
ing, found and enjoyed all the sport the salmon of this 
river can give. 

After several visits to the Ristigouche and its tribu- 
taries, the writer is compelled to the opinion that for the 
sportsman who has risen ffom the ranks of fisherthan 
to the higher grade of ariglet, there is more sport and 
keener enjoyment to be had in the Nepissiguit and Mira- 
michi, though the fish of these rivers do not reach more 
than half the weight of their Ristigouche brethren. The 
angler who has raised and hooked his salmon by fair 
casting at Rough Waters, Pabineau or Grand Falls or 
Nepissiguit, or at Chain of Rocks, Burnt Hjll of Slate 
Island on the Southwest Miramichi, need not envy the 
millionaires of the club, though they have shut him ott 
from the Ristigouche and all its branches.. The fish of 
this river, especially those of the [atgest size, seldom 
leap more than once, no matter liow prolonged is their 
fight for liberty. By main strength they bote their way 
up and down the deep pools in which they are almost 
always fiooked. Generally they spend tuch fime in 
“sulking” at the bottom, from which the gtides have 
to rouse them with their setting poles or by throwing 
stones at their whereabouts, which can only be gttesse 
at. What sport there can be to the angler who, in his 
chair, is more the prisoner of the salmon than the lat- 
ter is of his captor, the millionaire alotie can tell. The 
real sportsman who knows what it is to atigle amid the 
music of rushing waters, would find little pleasure in this 
travesty of his favorite recreation. On the Miramichi 
and Nepissiguit, where stthmerged rocks, sharp ledges 
and narrow passages help the fish in his fight, he very 
often leaps three feet in the air half a dozen times in 
the course of his gallant fight. He who has followed 
his captive from rock, from iedge to ledge, with the eye 
of hope and the foot of faith, along a rugged bank and 
at last brought him fairly to gaff, has enjoyed such sport 
as the millionaire club man could neither appreciate nor 
follow. He who can stand at Flat Rock, at Pabineatt, and 
by attistic casting (for nothing else will do it) lure the 
salmon of eighteen pounds that is surely lurking in the 
edge of the pitch, to follow the fly and take it on the 
surface; who can by the gentle turn of his wrist fix 
the hook in his fish—a Nepissiguit salmon ttever hooks 
himself—and by masterly management conrifitie him to 
the pool above; or failing that, can leap ashore ftom tock 
to rock with the arch on his rod, follow him in his mad 
rushes down the rapids below the fall and bring hint to 
gaff in the eddy a quarter of a mile further down, will 
have sport that no angler on the Ristigouche ever en- 
‘oyed. But the Old Angler is inclined to think the mil é 
lionaires were wise in their generation, for they secured 
the one river in Canada which can give them the only 
fishing they desire; a place where they can blend a dilet- 
tantism of angling with the dolce far niente of kid gloves 
and Lucullian gastronomy ; a place where the réal sports- 
man and angler would be ashamed to waste the few. 
precious days he can steal from the increasing cafés of 
business life. 

Some thirty years have elapsed since the writer found 
himself in the performance of officiai duty at Indian’ 
House Brook, a small stream debouching into the Ris- 
tigouche about thirty-eight miles from Metapedia station 
on the I. C. R.. He was again accompanied by John' 
Mowat, who had risen in the fisheries service to be 
overseer of the whole Ristigouche District, including 
both sides of the affluents and estuary of this noble 
river. Many anglers will remember this officer, and 
those who knew him well will give a kindly thought to 
one of the cleverest men who ever lived and died on the, 
north shore of New Brunswick; one of the most genial, 
hearty and versatile men the writer has met in the 
course of a long and varied life. Those who have en- 
joyed the hospitality of Mrs. Mowat and the comforts of 
Dee Side Farm will remember its spacious hall and large 
tables, where books, magazines and papers—among 
which. was always the Edinburgh Scotsman, with angling 
news from the Dee, the Tweed and the Spey—told of 
the prevailing tastes of her fine family of sturdy boys 
and winsome lassies, who have since become manly men 
and motherly matrons. Mowat had a brusque manner 
and a grotesque humor that spared neither foe nor 
friend; indeed, the latter were those at whose expense 
it was most often displayed. Neither time, place nor 
company ever restrained him from laughing himself and 
making others join him; even his victims could not help 
joining the laugh against themselves. In after years, 
when we met in company with the late Samuel Wilmot, 
Superintendent of Fishculture in Canada, he told with 
inimitable skill and humor an incident exemplifying a 
characteristic weakness which, among Wilmot’s friends 
—and he had many warm and sincere ones—in no way 
detracted from his many good qualities as bon camarade. 
The writer cannot pretend to relate this as Mowat told 
it: the most graphic word painter would fail to convey 
any but.a faint idea of the exaggerated style and humor- 
ous gestures with which he imitated Wilmot’s manner 
and speech; he can only feebly reproduce from memory 
the salient points of Mowat’s story. , 

When the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise 
represented royalty in Canada, they were visited by the 
late Duke of Argyle and his two daughters. When the 
Marquis and. the Princess went salmon fishing on the 
Ristigouche for the first and last time, the Duke and his 
daughters joined the party, which landed from a special 
train of palace cars at Metapedia station; the whole party 
consisting of the Duke and his daughters, the Marquis 
and Princess, Sir John Macneil and Major de Winton, 
A. D. C.s: a French chef de cuisine, and several attend- 
ants. Mowat met them on arrival, and the whole party, 
in two divisions, embarked on board. two house-boats 
built on broad-bottomed scows, each towed upstream by 
a span of horses to the various points where the. besé 
fishing was expected. After two or three days’ prospect- 
ing with indifferent success, the two. parties joined at 
Indian House and made permanent camps, the several 
pools in that.neighborhood furnishing room for all to, 
fish. The Marquis was soon tired of a kind of angling 
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quite new to him, and .with Sir John, who liked such 
sport as little, decided to make a rapid run to Grand 
scapedia on the Quebec side of Chaleurs Bay, where 
cascades, rapids and rough waters gave a better prospect 
for such angling as they were accustomed to in Scot- 
land, Ireland and Norway. Mowat and an Indian ran 
them down the forty miles in a few hours, found them 
a team to New Richmond at the mouth of Cascapedia, 
and returned to act as guides to the Princess’s party at 
Indian House. E 
Mr. Wilmot, who had always a keen eye to the main 
chance, had bought out a squatter on the Quebec side 
of the river, and the Land Office had notified him that 
the transfer of title was in progress, consequently he 
considered himself riparian owner of all the water in 
front of the lard, which included Indian House and the 
best pools on tliat part of the river where the royal party 
was encamped. He hit on a most ingenious plan to in- 
gratiate himself with the Marquis, in the hope of getting 
some recogngtion from the Duke as a brother scientist, 
for as Mowat told it, “Sammy had a gude conceit o’ 
himsel’, and stood in no need of the Hielandman’s 
prayer.” He and his son, with two Indians, landed on 
the bank about a hundred yards below De Winton’s 
camp, and with a tape line and note book proceeded to 
measure distances, drive stakes and make notes, with all 
the cmpressement of a civil engineer who had no time 
to spare. Seeing that De Winton, with the usual 
insouciance of the true Englishman, took not the slight- 
est notice of his antics, as Mowat described his move- 
ments, Sammy played his trump card, and called to his 
son in strident tones, “Chawles, bring the theodotile.” 
Charley shouldered a survevor’s compass fixed on the top 
of a folding tripod, and carried it to his father, who set 
it up and “took sights” right across De Winton’s tent. 
This roused the curiosity. or, rather, perhaps the pug- 
nacity, of the blasé Englishman, who lazily strolled down 
and watched Sammy’s antics—thus Mowat, at which 
Wilmot winced while he laughed. Finding that De Win- 
ton would not “rise to his fly,” the Superintendent was 
forced to open the conversation, from which he expected 
at jieast an invitation to dinner, and perhaps a presen- 
tation to the Duke, for “Sammy had a healthy ambi- 
tion,” as Mowat humorously asserted. At this point it 
was a liberal education in humorous narrative and dra- 
matic art to hear and see Mowat relate the conversation 
that ensued between the Superintendent and De Win- 
ton. The ingenuity with which he would improvise, imi- 
tating to the life the Major’s dudeism and Wilmot’s at- 
tempts at dignity of manner and expression, would have 
forced St. Anthony to roar with laughter in the midst 
of his most devout orisons. The writer regrets that 
these cannot he reproduced on paper, and he would need 
the humor of Mowat himself to adequately describe them. 
All he can attempt is to give, in a prosaic way. the main 
facts as he recalls them. Wilmot had a peculiar man- 


nerism, which all who have known him, socially or 
officially, will remember with a smile. In converstng, he 
“struck an attitude”—the teft foot advanced. which he 


trotted in wnicon with the rhythmic swing of his pince- 
nez to emphasize his points. Mowat’s mimicry of these 
was a piece of natural acting that the writer’s old friend, 
Ned Sothern. could not surpass. 


Wilmot —‘Er—um—my name is Wilmot—Samuel 


Wilmot, Esq. You have heard of me. perhaps. I am 
the Sunerintendent of Fishculture in Canada.” 

De Winton.—‘Aw, yas! Laying out your pond, I 
spose?” 

“Not a pond. I.shall dam the brook inland to make 
my pond. I intend erecting a large and sightly structure 


for a hatching house, with a convenient landing just 
here.” 


“Aw, yas! But see here! Doncher know you'll have 
to defer all this until the Princess leaves the river? You 
can’t intrude on the Princess and the Duke, doncher 
know !” 


“Certainly not. A great deal of preliminary work has 
to be done, and meantime the Princess and the Duke 
and yourself are quite welcome to fish my pools as long 
as you please.” 

“Aw, thanks, awfully! Didn’t know it was your river! 
Sorry the Princess didn’t ask your permission, doncher 
know! As it is, you'll have to arrange with Mr. Mowat, 
who will be here to-morrow.” 

Saying this in the contemptuous manner that makes 
the impudence of the worst dude impressive, the A. D. C. 
turned on his heel and took no further notice of the 
Superintendent than if he were one of his Indians. Wil- 
mot made his way to Mowat’s camp and found that he 
had already returned from sending off the Marquis and 
Sir John. To him he related the incident, and expressed 
his disgust of De Winton’s cavalier treatment, all of 
which was nuts and ale to Mowat. whom Sammy con- 
sidered as his subordinate—because Dee Side hatching 
house was in his care. 


~ » * * * * 


Wihin easy reach of this camp are several good pools 
at the mouth of Patapedia above, and two or three be- 
low. These afforded fishing for the whole party, which 
alwavs met at dinner at 6 o'clock. This dinner was pre- 
pared by the chef and his assistant, and was served in 
two messes; the Princess, the Duke and his daughters, 
the Marquis and Sir John forming one, while De Win- 
ton, with two or three young officers of the staff, the 
other. Mowat and the Indians preferred their own cook- 
ing and took their meals as usual, al fresco. The Major 
had several times asked Mowat to join his mess, but he 
always made some excuse; he had so much to arrange 
for the morrow and so many instructions to give the 
Indians, etc. One evening after mess, the Major came on 
Mowat andthe Indians at dinner, and the following col- 
loauy ensued : 

“Mowat, I have several times asked vou to join our 
mess, but you have always made some frivolous excuse. 
Doncher know. I think you prefer the society of the 
Indians to ours.” 

“Oh. no, Major; but you see, I’m master of ceremonies 
here. I would cut a poor figure at your table, where the 
formalities spoil my appetite.” 

“Oh, come! You have some other reason than that. 
You can be as much at ease with us as you can here, if, 
you choose to put on your society manners. Tell me 
your reason for preferring to mess with Indians,” 
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“Well, Major, if you insist on knowing, I prefer my 
food clean!” 

“What do you mean? Do you think your food any 
cleaner than ours?” 

“Well, I don’t know, but I saw your chef making the 
coffee for dinner with water the potatoes were boiled 
in. 

“The lazy scoundrel! I will see to this,” and he left 
in hot haste to lecturé the chef on his dirty cooking. 

Mowat was a fairly read man for his opportunities, but 


he was not likely to know that the king of cooks -and ~ 


prince of gourmets—Brillat Savarin—made the discovery 
that coffee is much improved if the decoction is made 
with water in which potatoes have boiled; nor is it likely 
that the better educated A. D. C. was aware that his chef 
was following the approved mode of the greatest cordon 
bleu of modern times. V. 


A Pearl River Camp.—VI. 


—— (Continued from page 412.) 


We had fish enough and to spare next morning, so 
concluded to take the guns and go part of the way home 
with Bob and hunt back to camp. 

Crossing the lake to the other side, we found ourselves 
in the large loop, or island, formed by the lake, and 
wondered how our friend had crossed the other end, as 
he was compelled to do, to reach that part on which we 
were camped. This was soon explained, as he led us to 
the lower end, where it opened into the river, and there 
we found a large tree which had fallen across the lake 
just where it emptied into the river, forming a bridge. 
In crossing we noticed that the tree lay well for fishing, 
either out into the river or back into the lake, and con- 
cluded that we would come over again in the afternoon 
and try this new territory. 

As soon as we got into the woods Bob made us slip 
along quietly and soon located a squirrel, which he killed 
for us. A little further along we treed two, both of 
which we bagged after some wild shooting on the part of 
the younger boys, who had insisted upon having a ‘try. 

We were tremendously excited by finding a real bear 
track, which Bob showed us in a soft bit of the swamp, 
and felt very much relieved that it was so far away from 
our camp. We sighted another squirrel that Jed us an 
exciting chase, and finally escaped, after receiving our 
whole broadside. 

“Old fellow, and tough as rawhide,” was Bob’s consol- 
ing explanation of our failure to bag it. 

The woods began to thin out now, and we prepared to 
turn back, leaving our visitor to continue on home, but 
he remembering that we were near a bee tree, which he 
had located on a former hunt, took us to see it. It was 
a large white oak, and the bee den was in a limb high up. 
It was the first bee tree we had ever seen, and very inter- 
esting. We tried hard to see the bees, as Bob would point 
up, calling out excitedly: “There! see, see! There they 
are,” but, although we would occasionally say that we 
did see them, it was probably by faith, and not sight, as 
a cow would have looked small up as high as we were 
trying to see bees. 

Reluctantly bidding our friend adieu, and urging him 
to visit us again, we turned back toward camp. 

Circling round out into the woods, we hunted over new 
territory on the return, and soon had two more squirrels. 
Hearing some one chopping with an ax, not far out of 
the line we were traveling back, we concluded to be so- 
ciable and visit them. As we approached nearer we 
heard the chopper also singing. Drawing near we saw 
an old colored man chopping on a felled tree, keeping time 
with the ax strokes in the following song: 


“Hard labor, hard labor, 
Hard labor makes de man 
Mammy tole me, 
Daddy showed me, 
Hard labor makes de man.” 


Over and over he sang the song, two words to the 
stroke, until we drew near enough to attract his attention, 
when he ceased work. 

“Mawnin’, young gentlemen,” he said, taking off his 
hat and scraping the sweat from his forehead with a 
crooked and calloused forefinger. ‘Huntin’ is you; I 
hope you has good luck.” 

We replied to his salutation and exhibited our squirrels 
in answer to his question. 

“Wha’ you stoppin’ at?” was his next query. 

We told him we were camping out, and. described the 
location of our camp, and also the fact that we had had 
a visitor, and had accompanied him part of the way on 
his return home. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I know young Marse Bob and he 
pa, too. I work some foh his pa mos’ every spring, 
plowin’ an’ plantin’, an’ sometimes later in de season 
choppin’ cotton.” 

Talking further with him, he said he lived back a little 
toward the edge of the swamp, where he had a little 
cabin and a few acres of land. 

“Yo’ all kin des go out dah,” he said in a hospitable 
manner. “an’ my ole woman will be proud to give yo’ a 
drink of ’simmon beer. We makes hit ourselfs, an’ hit is 
shore good.” 

We thanked him but declined the beer, and then asked 
if he thought his wife would sell us a little bread. 

“Suttinly, suh, ef she got hit. We'll des pintedly go 
see,” said he, dropping his ax and starting off. “Hit 
= be nothin’ but cawn bread, though; kin you all eat 

at? 

We assured him, with a suspicious earnestness, that we 
could eat any kind of bread. 

Arriving at his cabin, we found everything neat and 
clean, and the “old woman” as kind and hospitable as 
heart could wish. When we had been duly presented as: 


“Foah young gentlemen what is campin’ out an’ enjoyin’ . 


deyselves,” the old lady gaye us a hearty welcome. 
set chairs out on the little vine-covered porch and brought 
us fresh water from the well. 

“An’ you little boys is campin’ out; sleepin’ in de 
woods all by you’selves?” she said. “Pears like you 
mamas would be skeered to ‘low you to do hit. Ain’t you 

, ‘fraid of de bears, wildcats and varmints?” 
'. When assured that we were not and that we had plenty 


_ Of weapons to protect ourselves, she said in a manner 
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that indicated more desire than faith: : 

“I sho’ hope dey won’t nothin’ git none of you, but hit 

is — reesky.” s . En 
he old man then stated the special object of our visit, 
considerately adding: 

“Yo’ know hit des nach’lly make young folks hongry 
to git out in de woods, an’ dey done et up all de nice 
bred what dey bring wid ’um.” 

“I got de pone on a bakin’ for dinnah,” said she, “an’ 
hit a big one, ’cause de ole man is a seandlus eatah. Yo’ 


‘is welcome to dat soon as hit done, an’ I make ash cake 


foh ouh dinnah.” 

We visited while the pone was cooking, the good old 
woman hurrying it up.as much as possible, and when 
done took our leave, carrying it swung in the least soiled 
handkerchief belonging to our party. 

The old people gave us a cordial invitation to come and 
see them again, and urged us to be sure and let them 
know if they could do anything for us, or if we got in any 
trouble. 

Congratulating ourselves on having such kind and 
friendly neighbors, we laid a straight course for camp, 
and by walking fast and making no stops, arrived there 
with our bread yet warm and fresh. 

The fish being cleaned and ready to cook, we did not 
stop to prepare any squirrels for dinner. Fresh corn 
bread and fish we considered good enough for anybody, 
and were soon enjoying our dinner. The bread was ex- 
cellent, and there was quite enough for all. 

“T certainly am thankful that the old man is such a 
‘scandlus eatah,’” said Will, as he finished the third gen- 
erous piece of corn bread. 

After dinner we cleaned our squirrels and put them in 
our refrigerator—a covered bucket set in the spring—and 
then ail hands laid down for a well-earned rest. It was 
mid afternoon when we awakened and concluded that we 
had made up the lost sleep of the night before. After 
some discussion it was unanimously decided that we 
would forego our trip to the fallen tree to fish the river 
and mouth of the lake as intended, and just loaf and have 
a good time the rest of the day, as our larder was stocked 
for-at least two meals. It was almost like a holiday from 
school after our constant application to the task of provid- 
ing our daily bread, or, rather, meat. Since finding the 
ailigator tracks and noting the size of the alligator gars 
which infested the lake, some of which we had seen that 
were fully.five feet long—we had not felt much interest 
in the delightful. pastime of swimming, but Bob. had as- 
sured us that we need have no fear of thet whatever, 
provided we kept moving while in the water. They 
woud, he said, attack a man lying perfectly still in the 
water, but by striking or splashing, they could be fright- 
ened away. Knowing that he had lived all his life on the 
river and havitig confidence in his judgment, we con- 
cluded to go swimming in the lake. We were soon in- 
and engaged in a contest to see who could swim across 
the lake the greatest number of times without stopping 
to rest, it being about fifty yards wide at our landing. 

The second trip across I met with a slight accident that 
effectually put me out of the contest. About two-thirds of 
the distance had been crossed, all swimming abreast a short 
distance, when something raked me along the outside edge 
of the right thigh, causing a smart that showed the skin 
had been broken, and I immediately concluded that it was 
the attack of an alligator. I had no trouble in calling to 
tind Bob’s instructions, and knew that I ought to thrash 
about in the water and shout, but could do neither the 
one nor the other. In an almost fainting condition I 
paddled weakly on, managing to reach a log at the bank 
that extended out some distance, on to which I climbed. 
The other boys, turning to swim back, called to me, but 
I only replied: 

“Tired.” 

As I recovered, the thought came that I ought to have 
told them, and prevented their taking the risk of swim- 
ming back, but before I had recovered the power of 
speech it was too late. 

On examination I found my hurt to be slight, consist- 
ing of two or three long scratches, which even in my 
excitement showed plainly to be caused by some sunken 
limb or snag extending near enough to the surface to 
graze me as I swam over. The boys swam over and 
turning back ‘to my side, when slipping into ‘the water I 
returned with them, swimming carefully “dog fashion,” 
feeling for the snag. I found -it, a jagged limb extend- 
ing up from some sunken tree, and turning my head 
marked its exact position by a tree on each bank. 

My companions had engaged in the sport of scaring me 
half to death with snake alarms on several occasions, 
knowing my great fear of all the reptile tribe, and it now 
occurred to me that perhaps here was a chance to retaliate. 

On one occasion they had placed a dead snake inside 
the tent and persuaded me to go after a gun. I secured 
the gun and turned to leave the tent, and then discover- 
ing the snake, apparently in a position to strike, dived 
head first through the side of our domicile, demolishing 
the entire north wall and scratching my face badly. An- 
other time Will coiled a short piece of ropé undér that 


portion of the bed on which I slept. leaving the end out, © 


and after we had all settled down for the night began to 
slowly pull it from under me, crying snake in an excited 
manner, which caused me to take to the woods barefooted 
and very scantily attired. 

As their fear of alligators was fully as great as mine 
of snakes, it looked as though my opportunity had come. 
As we rested a few moments after reaching the bank I 
spoke of a cool spot in the water that was probably caused 
by a submerged spring, and invited them to fall in line 
behind me and I would guide them over it. Taking my 
bearings carefully, I started across, followed by my tn- 
suspecting companions, and coming to where the: snag 
was, swam high, passing over without a scratch. Turn- 
ing on my back so as to have a good view, I ; 

Will was next, then Walter, Jim being last. The snag 
caught Will fairly in the groin, and as he described it 
afterward, he felt teeth meet through his body. For a 
minute he came as near walking on the water as ever a 
boy did, while the woods rang with his frightened yells. 
Walter was too astonished to change his course, and a 
moment later he grounded on the snag. His 
ance was very similar to Will’s, only, if possible, he was 


son sauce turned — for dear ew 
also splashing, as I was shouting at 
top of my voice to stimulate them 
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vention of panthers iad broken up in a free for all fight, 
nothing like it had ever been heard in that neck of woods. 

Will and Walter finally reached the shore and retreated 
well into the woods, where I left them examining their 
wounds and fairly blubbering with fright. Swimming to 
the other side I found Jim lying across a log, retching 
and groaning as he rid his stomach of the warm water 
he had swallowed on his stormy passage back to safety. 
As I paddled across in the boat to bring in the wounded, 
it occurred to me that they would now each have to bite 
me with a snake before they could even up the score. 

Both boys were painfully scratched and both positive 
and vehement in their denial of my snag theory. Even 
after L paddled to it, got into the water and stood on 
the snag, they were skeptical and urged me not to risk 
my safety in that water. 

Supper was eaten almost in silence, and our nightly 
gathering around the fire was not enlivened by the usual 
flow of conversation, 

I had a large amount of fun on hand, but concluded that 
I had best save it until next day. 

Lewis Hopkins. 





Pennsylvania Muscalunge. 


Waterrorp, Pa., Nov. 14.—In your issue of Oct. 25 
you publish a record muscalonge caught in the St. Law- 
rence River, giving the length as 4 feet 8 inches, no 
weight given. I send you photo of muscalonge caught in 
our little Lake Leboeuf last August that was 4 feet 7 





TOOK THREE MEN TO LAND HIM. 


A muscalonge of 44lbs. 20z., taken by G. B. Skiff, C. E. Fish and 
L. Z. Fish, Aug. 14, 1902. 


inches long, weight, 44 pounds 2 ounces. The small fish 
weighed 1234 pounds. These fish were caught with 21- 
thread Cuttyhunk line. It took two hours to bring the 
large one to gaff. The fish is not our record fish, but 
next to it. I have landed seventeen muscalonge this sea- 
son from 5% to 15 pounds. My last this afternoon, 
weighed 8 pounds 2 ounces. K. 


“Not All of Fishing.” 


Ir you’ve read your Walton you will remember these 
lines, in which is set forth an ancient exposition of the 
modern saw, “that it is not all of fishing to fish.” Says 
Piscator: “At Trout Hall, not far from this place, where 
I purpose to lodge to-night, there is usually an angler that 
proves good company. And let me tell you, good com- 
pany and good discourse are the very sinews of virtue. 

“T’ll now lead you to an honest ale house, where we 
shall find a cleanly room, lavender in the windows, and 
twenty ballads stuck about the wall: there my hostess, 
which I may tell you is both cleanly, and handsome, and 
civil, hath dressed many a one for me; and shall now 
dress it after my fashion, and I warrant it good meat.” 

Ven.: “Come, sir, with all my heart, for I begin to be 
hungry, and long to be at it, and, indeed, to rest myself 
too; for though have walked but four miles this morn- 
ing, yet I begin to be weary; yesterday's hunting hangs 
still upon me.” 

Pisc.: “Well, sir, and you shall quickly be at rest; 
for yonder is the house I mean to bring you to. Come, 
hostess, how do you? Will you first give us a cup of 
your best drink, and then dress this chub as you dressed 
my last, when I and my friend were here about.eight or 
ten days ago? But you must do me one courtesy—it must 
be done instantly.” 


The King of the Pikes. 


THERE is now on exhibition at the office of Mr. Ferris 
Meigs, at No. 26 Broadway, what is probably the largest 
pike ever caught in this State. This giant fish measured 
when caught 43.5 inches long and weighed a plump 25 

s. It was taken on a common spoon with a naked 
September, by Miss Juliet Walbar Tompkins. Miss 
, in A iss Juliet Wilbur i iss 
‘ompkins, who is a short-story writer of no little re- 
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in an artsitic manner by Miner, of Saranac Lake, and is 
to be placed in the collection which the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission is making to illustrate the fishes of 
the State. The usual weight of the fish taken in the 
pond is about 16 pounds. 


The Fennel. 
ee 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphia.—Philadelphia Dog Show Association’s 
show. M. A. Viti, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 29.—Thomasville, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s 
eighth annual trials. 

lov. 24.—Glascow, Ky.—American Championship Field Trial 
Club’s second annual trials. Chas. B. Cooke, Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 

Dec, 15.—Huntsville, Ala—Alabama Field Trial Club’s (member 
of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 


“A Vermont Mode.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—In Forest AND STREAM of Nov. 
8 you were so indulgent as to publish a communication 
from me on that long-debated and inconclusive hunting is- 
sue, fox-hunting as conducted in the North and the 
South. To it there have been two replies, both in excel- 
lent temper, and both bearing all the evidences of the 
writers’ sincere faith in their contention and in the sound- 
ness of the views promulgated in them.. I desire to say 
that, though my communication may have seemed to have 
a personal trend, it was not intended to be personal. It 
was directed more at methods than at men. 

With your permission,Mr. Editor, I will endeavor to 
show where Mr. J. H. Monson, in Forest AND STREAM 
of Nov. 15, and Mr. W. W. Brown, in the issue of Nov. 
22, present some arguments which are fallacious. 

Mr. Monson rests his chief defense on the following: 

“Now. as to digging out a fox that had been run to 
earth, while I should not like to do that, I confess that I 
can see mighty little difference between that and the Eng- 
lish fox hunting practice.of sending out a man before- 
hand to stop up the entrances to the holes to which it is 
thought the pursued fox will run for refuge from the 
hounds. There may be a difference between stopping up 
a hole so that the fox cannot get into it and digging him 
out after he has got into it, but I cannot see the distinc- 
tion. To me it means just the same for the fox.” 

I think that with a few seconds of deliberation, Mr. 
Monson will concede that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the situation of a fox blocked in a hole and one 
blocked out of it. In the one instance the fox is entirely 
deprived.of all his natural powers, so far as escape is 
concerned; in the other the fox is left in the exercise of 
all his natural powers unhampered. Speed, cunning, en- 
durance, courage—all are nothing to the fox in a hole; 
they are everything to a fox at liberty. The fox in a 
hole can be dug out-and to a certainty captured ignom- 
iniously ; the fox at large may or not be captured; but, if 
captured, he succumbs with banners flying and the honors 
of war. 

I would call Mr. Monson’s attention to the fact that, in 
England, with all the burrows stopped, and an even strug- 
gle between fox on the one side and hounds and horses 
on the other on the earth’s surface, the fox frequently 
escapes. 

Let us next consider Mr. Brown’s argument. He says: 

“From the point of view of the humanitarian, the New 
England method is the better of the two. It lacks all 
the elements of savagery found in the English or South- 
ern hunt, where the hunters, who are well enough 
mounted, arrive in time to see an exhausted fox torn to 
shreds by the wolfish pack.” 

I beg to call Mr. Brown’s attenion to the fact that the 
fox frequently escapes; that if the fox’s craft, speed and 
endurance are not sufficient to preserve his body, when 
the final act comes, it is between the dogs and the fox, 
not between the men and the fox. He continues: 

“From the point of view of the sportsman—yes, but 
there is no point; there are as many points of view as 
there are kinds and conditions of men.” 

I beg that Mr. Brown will:permit me to differ with him 
on this point. While his statement has a certain correct- 
ness as applied to en who shoot over setters and point- 
ers, or pursue big game, it does not hold good as regards 
fox hunters. In England fox hunting is a national pas- 
time. Men in that country have been schooled in its re- 
finements from childhood to old age, as were their an- 
cestors before them through generations far into the un- 
known past. The fox hunters ride in numbers, and, there- 
fore. all their doings are constantly under the scrutiny 
of their fellows. 

The fox-hunting laws were formulated by common 
consent, the outgrowth resulting from the experience of 
generations, and the wisdom of the ages. There is no 
point on fox hunting—and by fox'hunting, I mean fox 
hunting as conducted in England and the South—but 
what is covered by law universally accepted. But where 
the sport is individual, that is to say, when men hunt 
solitary, as in field shooting and New England fox har- 
rying, then each individual has his own peculiar view 
point. There is all the difference between them that 
there is between a rank of trained soldiers and an awk- 
ward squad. One in concert acts by certain standards, 
the other is emphatically individual. 

Mr. Brown says: “With us it is a question of the pres- 
ent method, or none at all.” 

Here we come to the real issue. _ I concede the right of 
New Englanders to hunt the fox as they choose, but I 
object to the term by wifich they designate it. Fox hunt- 
ing is a term which has a certain well defined significance 
during many generations. It denotes the use of horses 
and hounds in the pursuit. It never contemplated the 
methods employed in New England. I object to the 
misuse of the term. Let the New Englander hunt his fox 

in his own way, but let him adopt a distinct name for it. 
Call it any name other than fox hunting, a name asso- 
ciated with tradition, chivalry. hard riding and fox-hunt- 
ing law. Thus, Mr. Brown will note that I do not oppose 
his methods of hunting the fox, but I do most emphati- 
cally object to the tion of an honored title, 
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In conclusion, I beg to thank Mr. Brown fot his gen- 
erous and most sportsmanlike kindliness toward me... If 
the opportunity ever presents itself I shall be glad to 
take him in friendly spirit by the hand and talk over our 
little differences in a gentle way, as I really feel, even 
if my words seem to be otherwise. 

ALBERT CONVERSE. 


sé 4 9. 9? 

Major’s” Cure. 
___THERE is joy once more at Eagle Lake in the town of 
li. “Major” will hunt with his master once more, and 
all past disagreements are positively called off. I forgot 
to say that “Major” is a rough-haired yellow dog, the son 
of “Mary Jane,” a pure blooded Irish terrier bench show 
favorite, his sire being a plucky Chilson Hill dog of no 
special pedigree. “Major” is known all over the land 
by an account of his plucky and successful trailing of a 
huge black bear two years ago in Peekinoose Swamp and 
thereabouts, published in the New York Sun. He has 
the reputation also of being the best all around dog in 
town, and A. had held him at $75 until the unfortunate 
gray squirrel trip to the Vineyard, in 1900, when he was 
“spiled,” to use local phraseology. 

On that morning dog, master, and a New York mar 
started for the maple and hickory groves along Lake 
Champlain, ten miles distant, and down the hill toward 
Ticonderoga. The city man, used to suburban hunting, 
suggested taking “Major” in the wagon to save his 
strength, but A. would not hear of it.. It might make the 
dog lazy, etc. So the willing one was permitted to race 
ahead and behind the fast mare in the clear frosty air, 
now exploring sheds and barns with rapid pace and then 
tearing up hill and down dale as he neared some likely 
place for game or struck a particularly fresh track. On 
reaching the “flats” and nearing the “squirrel acre,” a 
big bulldog had an argument with the yellow dog, who 
was quickly called to the wagon, coming in with an omin- 
ous limp in his gait. “Major” was in fair shape upon 
reaching the cover, but seemed to dread the briers where 
the birds skulked. We needed him just then and were 
impatient at his apparent indifference. So he was lightly 
switched and ordered to go and find them. He started 
off, but soon came slinking back with his tail between his 
legs in an extraordinary manner. After a good rest we 
started in again after grays this time, and “Major” kept 
along with us, treeing a big one and stopping another 
as it fell wounded. This was training that pleased us 
all, and he seemed to like it. By and by the grape vines 
and low sctub oaks needed investigation, and he refused 
to work, whereupon a second switching was given and 
a more miserable dog or a more disgusted owner I never 
Saw. 

Upon raching the old log farm house Major lay down 
by the stove and kept so quiet that we actually said good- 
by and had gotten half a mile on our way home before 
we missed our dog. Back went A., while I stalked grouse 
among the withhazels in the pasture at the top of the long 
hill. Finally the wagon arrived. “He didn’t even want 
to come home with me,” said A., mournfully. We jour- 
neyed rather silently, hoping that “Major” would forget 
it in a day or two, but he did not. Nor did the long win- 
ter that followed change his mind. He thought that his 
beloved master had whipped him for hunting birds, and 
he decided to do no more of it for him in future, al- 
though he did not adhere to the rule when others occa- 
sionally took him out with the gun. A. had only to say 
“Hunt ’em out, Maje,” to start the dog for home full tilt. 
I felt sorry for my two friends and hoped to fix things 
up between them. So, finally, I said prophetically: “He 
can be cured by the hair of the dog that bit him,” as it 
were, “Let’s take him down there again to-morrow and 
carry him under the lap robe all the way,” I continued. 
“It won’t hurt him and maybe he will forget the whip- 
ping of last year if he gets orders on the old ground 
again. 

Accordingly, one brisk morning last October, we started 
off early to repeat our trip to the old log farmhouse, and 
“Major,” albeit much against his will, rode along. He 
made great efforts to jump out and run home as usual, 
but the straps held fast, and after going it blind for three 
miles, he became contented and seemed to take pleasure 
in the trip, his soft brown eyes appearing from beneath 
the covers from time to time. We put away “Kittie,” the 
black mare, and got out our armament, a Stevens No. 25 
rifle and a No. 12 Baker, with the intention of getting a 
bag of game, dog or no dog. “Major” skipped and 
jumped from want of exercise, but appeared to take some 
notice of things as we passed a clump of raspberry briers. 
A. encouraged him with a word, but, alas, the old feeling 
returned, for he came crouching back toward us. I quick- 
ly sent A. on ahead, petted and encouraged “Major” and 
took him with me into a thicket at the edge of a field 
where I was sure there was a bird. So there was, too, 
for the dog at once began to trail all over the hill, and 
as I stood by, hoping for a shot, a roar of wings came 
from the other side, showing that a noble grouse had been 
aroused. The dog followed the flight with his eye and 
legs, and treed the bird several rods off in a big hemlock. 
I shouted, and A. came up and made a neat long distance 
kill with his .25 Stevens. More birds flew from adjoin- 
ing trees and the dog soon barked again, but the brush 
was too thick to see anything. He then chased a big 
hare into my pocket, and when his first gray was sighted 
and treed, A. seemed happy once more. I left at once 

for a big patch of woods where I thought that Betsey 
Baker and I would have some sport, but the sun was 
now very warm, and the grays, although all about me in 
the thick maples, would only “sing” occasionally, giving 
me no chance for a shot. I heard a perfect song of joy 
from the little Stevens, and a jolly obligato from “Maje.” 
So I gulped down my disappointment at coming so far 
for nothing, glad to know that my old friend was happy 
in his dog’s confidence once more. The shades from 
Buck Mountain were lengthening as I wearily climbed 
up the Bliss Hill over my old hunting path where I had 
carried so much game in days gone by. I found A. quiet- 
ly chatting under the big ar with his host about crops, 
matters and things generally, and he said “The dog is 
all right. He treed and bron to me several grays, 
9 up more than twenty partri and I foolishly didn’t 
it a one. 

“Major” was glad to ride home that ni and I am 
told that his Le te colle Yallatet, Soren canta 
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makes a “liome run” when told by his master to “hunt 
"em out.” Peter Furnr. 
yorr Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 


The Fox Can Reason. 


From the Richmond Times. $ 

Carr. Joun B. Eaves, chairman of the Republican 
State Committee; J. C: L. Harris, secretary of the com- 
mittee; Robert W. Logan, United States Commissioner, 
and J. D. Miller, all except Harris living in the town of 
Rutherfordton, N. C., were one spring morning chasing 
a fox. It was a cool, crisp morning, and there was just 
enough dampness on the leaves and grass to enable the 
dogs, to scent Reynard without making a break. The 
chase had been going on for two hours and more, and 
the forty dogs in the pack had been making the welkin 
ring. The fox was running around in a circle not over 
three miles across, and the hunters at sunrise had as- 
sembled on a knoll about the center of the circle which 
overlooked the territory which Reynard appeared to have 
circumscribed for himself in his jaunt with the dogs. 
The music of the dogs was inspiring and the race was 
perfect in almost every feature that goes to make this 
spprt the most delightful. The knoll overlooked a ravine 
about 100 yards distant from where the hunters had 
taken their stand. Across the ravine a giant and vener- 
able chestnut tree had fallen, and the devastation of time 
and the elements had caused the bark to drop from the 
tree. Miller was the leader of the hunters, and while 
standing on the knoll, as Napoleon did at Marengo, Aus- 
terlitz and Waterloo, he saw the fox come into sight 
with the dogs 400 or 500 yards behind him. The fox 
ran straight to the chestnut tree and disappeared therein. 
Up to this time it was not known that the log was hol- 
low. The length of the chestnut across the ravine was 
about seventy-five feet. As quick as the fox could have 
traveled through the log he came out on the opposite 
side of the ravine and made off through the forest. The 
dogs ran to the log and there lost the trail. The hunters 
watched them for a few minutes, and then Miller called 
them across the ravine and put them on the trail, and 
away they went in full’cry after the fox. 

In about thirty minutes the fox came in sight again 
with his tail up and showing no sign of-weariness. The 
dogs were somewhat further behind than before. The 
hunters watched the fox, and again he ran into the log 
and out on the opposite side. The dogs halted again and 
were put on the trail by Miller. The fox was gone about 
thirty minutes again, came back and again ran through 
the log. Th’s was the third time the fox had gone 
through the log, and Miller remarked that every time he 
came out of the log he looked as if he had been rested 
and was fresh for the race. The dogs were becoming 
wearied. The chase had been going on for nearly five 
hours, and after the fox made his fourth entrance into 
and exit from the chestnut log Miller went to the end 
of the log where the fox came out each time and securely 
stopped it up. In about thirty minutes the fox ran into 
the log for the fifth time. Miller then stopped up the 
other end of the log and then cut into the log and ex- 
tracted therefrom three full-grown foxes. 








Great Dane Club of America. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Great 
Dane Club of America, held at the Ashland House, New 
York, on Nov. 18, 1902, at 7:30 P. M., pursuant to notice, 
there were piesent Messrs. J. Blackburn Miller, G. Muss 
Arnolt, John Hartmetz, Frank Rappolt and C. H. Mant- 
ler. Mr. J. Blackburn Miller in the chair. The minutes 
of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

It was decided not to offer any special prizes at the 
Philadelphia show, as the club could not indorse Mr. F. 
Freeman-Lloyd as judge of Great Danes 

The application of the Merrimack Valley Kennel Club 
was aiso refused, as the name of the judge of Great 
Danes was not mentioned in their letter. It was moved 
and seconded to offer a club medal for the best dog, and 
a club medal for best bitch at the Rhode Island Fennel 
Club Dog Show, to be held in Providence Jan. 20-22, 
1903, as Mr. James Mortimer, the judge of Great Danes 
at this show, is acceptable to the club. 

It was further decided not to offer specials at the com- 
ing Westminster Kennel Club bench show until the classi- 
fication and the judge of Great Danes has been submitted 
to the club. 

Mr. J. Blackburn Miller, the prestdent of the club, pre- 
sented the same with a silver cup, to be known as the 
President’s Chailenge Cup, for the best American-bred 
Great Dane under fifteen months of age, bred, owned and 
exhibited by a member of the Great Dane Club of Amer- 
ica, and to be won twice by the same exhibitor before be- 
coming his absolute property. Winner'to receive a club 
medal in.commemoration of the award, and the cup to 
he offered for competition annually at the Westminster 
Kennel Club Show. The thanks of the club were ex- 
tended to the donor of the cup. 

C. H. Mantier, Secretary. 


The Minister’s Dog. 

The Rev. A. N. Blatchford tells a story illustrating the 
modern desire for short sermons. ‘A country vicar, he 
said, once went to fill the pulpit of a colleague who was 
temporarily absent from home. After the service he 
thought he would gauge the effect of his discourse by the 
opinion of that very fair index of public feeling, the 
parish clerk. 

“Well, Rogers,” he said, “did you like my sermon?” 

“I did,” .was the reply. ‘ 

“I hope I wasn’t too long?” he anxiously inquired. 


“No, you wasn’t too long about it,” rejoined rs. 
“Well, then,” said the vicar, “I hope I wasn’t too 
short.” 


-“No,” answered Rogers, “nor yet too short, neither. 
You-was just about right.” 

The. vicar felt relieved, and said, “I’m glad of that, 
because, to tell you the truth, while I was writing that 
sérmon my little dog got hold of four of the folios and 
destroyed them, and I was afraid it would be too short.” 
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FORTY-FIVE-FOOT WATERLINE CRUISING SLOOP——CABIN PLANS——DESIGNED BY HENRY J. GIELOW FOR J. FRED" ACKERMAN, ESQ: 
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Shoal Draft and Cruising Sloop. 


TuHrovcH the courtesy of Mr. Henry J. Gielow, we 
publish in this, isswé the sail and cabin plans of a 4sft. 
waterline cruising sloop. > 

The boat was designed by Mr. Gielow for Major Fred. 
J. Ackerman, and was built by Mr. William P. Kirk, of 
Tom’s River, N. J. Mr. Kirk has done a remarkably 
fine job on the boat, and has employed the best work- 
manship and labor procurable in the construction. The 
design shows a boat with long and full ends, her shallow 
body has made it necessary to resort to a high cabin 
house to secure headroom below. As she has consider- 
able power the sail area of 2,800 sq. ft. may be considered 

uite moderate. All the ballast is outside on the keel. 
The cabin house is 24ft. long and there is a waterway 
1ft. gin. wide all around the house and cocksit. Owing 
to ‘the long forward overhang, very little bowsprit is 
needed, and it will project only 8ft. beyond the gam- 
mon iron. The dimensions are as follows: 


h— . 
SEMER: <1 oo iets 3. pebint ere oo a oo 3.cte 7oft. in. 
ROM eh ae ee eet an c's. One ban 45ft. in. 
Overhang— : 
UE COWS sce se UN s eae ae ds oe - 5.06% 13ft. 4in. 
Ur eavere cauce sede ces toe ve ost mft. 6in. 
Breadth— : 
BR rats av Ss ker eGiss os cs tie Sie 16ft. L1in. 
Ma Ms cate ac aes ses Opie oies kocka 15ft. in. 
Draft— . 
Nr iT ess tee onde 4ft. oin. 
To ree aA . 560. awrite. 2ft. 3in. 
MN os ig ok sy o's wae « doh 12ft. oin. 
Freeboard— 
BEA Uae ee ca sgh ast oc eev eas sft. 2in 
ME loa ae eile S00 aces cu eee sc (SCENE 3ft. oin 
ie | SR a A a? 3ft. gin. 
Sail Area— 
MUMMOORE, © Nebo k coe ced sak deseo a cede 2,070 sq. ft. 
SNELL GUN s enc sd eves acs oodccease 291 sq. 
OY 6 as0ats AWA PERS ase. sudan fe 435 sq. ft 
WOO: se PACE bases da0se <9 2,706 sq. ft. 


‘The cockpit is watertight and the wheel box is about 
in the center of it. It is very roomy, being roft. 6in. long 
and 11ft. wide. y : 
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the main saloon for a short distance. There is 8ft. floor 
space between the transoms in the cabin and overhead is 
a skylight 3ft. square. On each side are transoms, the 
backs of which fold down, making very wide berths. 
During the day the bedding is stored behind. Lockers 
extend across the after bulkhead of the cabin. Under the 
skylight is an extension table. 

On the starboard side forward is a large stateroom 
with a wide berth, a bureau, closets, etc. Opposite on the 
port side is the lavatory, with a patent closet, and forward 
of this is the galley, which is 7ft. long. The galley is un- 
usually large for a boat of this size, and is conveniently 
fitted up. 

The forecastle is cramped for headroom, there being 
only about 4ft. headroom. There are accommodations 
for three men. 

The centerboard trunk is 11ft. 6in. long, and runs up 
to the underside of the top of the cabin house. 


Long Island Sound Y. R. A. 


At a special meeting of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Long Island Sound, held at the Arena on Wednesday, 
Nov. 19, the important question of measurement rules for 
the coming season was acted upon and the rule of last 
season was, with some modifications, again adopted. An 
effort was made to have the Association adopt the new 
N. Y. Y. C. measurement rule, but as some of the Sound 
clubs refused to consider this rule, it was decided that in 
the interest of harmony and good racing it would be the 
best policy for the Association to stick to its rule of 1902. 
The rule as adopted is as follows: 

MILASUREMENT. 

Yachts shall be rated for classification and time allow- 
ance by racing measurement, which shali be determined 
by adding to half the load waterline, half the square root 
of sail area and a quantity expressed as P, and by dividing 
the sum of these quantities by 1.1. 


% LWL + % VSA + P_ 
1.1 


The quantity P is to be obtained in the following way: 

B is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
from fore end. 

B’ is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
from after end. 

B” is breadth (greatest) of LW plane. 

E is any. excess of (B + B’) over B”. 

D is draft at MS + % of any greater draft aft, and all 
of any greater draft forward. 

C is maximum limit of the class. 

F = 4.05 — (C X .008). oe 

A= any excess of (B” + D) over F VMS submerged. 

E+A=P., 3) pe sy ale Ee eae, 
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From this it will be seen that the change is in the 


, method of obtaining the quantity P which corresponds 


with the L of the original formula. As it is now, in- 
stead of multiplying the square root of the midship sec- 
tion by 3% for all classes, the multiplier is found by the 
formula 4.05 — (C X .008), C being the maximum limit of 
the class in which the yacht sails. This figures out so that 
the multiplier for the goft. class of sloops is 3.33, as in the 
original formula, but as the classes go down the multiplier 
increases, so that for the 18ft. class it is 3.91, which allows 
for a proportionally smaller area of midship section in 
the smaller classes without so heavy a penalty for the ex- 
cess of beam plus draft over the measurement of midship 
section. In the measurement for sail area the entire mast- 
head is figured instead of 80 per cent., as formerly, and 
on hanging the peak halyard block the restriction has 
been made that it shall not be carried on a pennant. This 
is done to prevent an evasion of the rule, which was found 
in One or two instances last season. 

In the requirements for cabin accommodations, the 
length of cabin floor over which the necessary headzoom 
is required was reduced to 6ft. in the 25ft. class, 8ft. in 
the 30ft., and 12ft. in the 36ft. class. 

In the general rules regarding the management of the 
Association’s affairs, another change has been made, and 
now instead of an executive committee with a chairman 
at its head the Association will elect at its March meeting 
a president, secretary and treasurer who, with four other 
members shall comprise the executive committee and gov- 
ern the Association’s affairs. This definitely settles the 
racing rules for the Sound for next year, so far as the 
Association is concerned, and as there is every probability 
that the Larchmont club will modify its rules to conform 
with those of the Association, there will be a uniformity 
to the rules which should help to develop good racing. 


The handsome auxiliary en has recently been 
sold by Mr. Lloyd Pheenix, N. Y. Y. C., to Mr. Henry 
R. Wolcott, of the same club. Intrepid was designed by 
Mr. J. Beavor Webb and built by the Neafie t tes 
Shipbuilding Company, of Philadelphia, in 1892. She 
is 163ft. 6in. over all, 132ft. on the waterline, 27ft. 2in. 
beam and 13ft. 6in. draft. 

Mr. Pheenix has commissioned J. Beavor Webb to de- 
sign a new yacht of the same general dimensions and 
type to take the place of Intrepid, which will not be 
turned over to her owner until the new boat is finished. 

R2eRe 


For the defense of the Canada Cup in next season’s 
match between the Royal Canadian and the Rochester 
Y. C.s, ‘Mr. Norman Macree, of Toronto, has or- 
dered a boat from Arthur E. Payne, of Southampton, 
England; which will be built in Canada by Capt. An- 
drews, of Oakville. ths 
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Long Island Sound Champions. 


The championship winners for the Long Island Sound 
Y. R. A. races of last season have just been announced, 
and while the records may be slightly changed with the 
decisions on some protests which have not yet been set- 
tled, it is not likely that there will be any change in the 
class champions, which are as follows: 

43ft. Class—Effort, F. M. Smith, owner. 

30ft. Class—Leda, Harry Maxwell, owner. 

30ft. Class—Mimosa, T. L. Park, owner. 

21ft. Class—Gazaboo, H. C. Vulte, owner. 

18ft. Class—Cricket, Harold Pryor, owner. 

Raceabout Class—Whistlewing, H. M. Crane, owner. 

Larchmont 21ft. Class—Adelaide, J. J. Dwyer, owner. 

Manhasset one-design—Bob, J. M. Hoyt, owner. 

New Rochelle one-design—Knave, R. U. Bavier, owner. 

These championships are announced subject to correc- 
tion on the receipt of official reports from two important 
clubs. These reports are withheld for the time being, be- 
cause certain protest cases have not yet been decided. To 
qualify for championship a yacht must sail on at least 
one-half the racing days on which championship races are 
indicated in the association schedule. In every race a 
yacht is credited with a point for every yacht she de- 
feats, and one additional point as a premium for complet- 
ing the race. At the end of the season the number of 
points to a yacht’s credit is ascertained and the per cent. 
which this number is of the number she would have had 
if she had won every race in which she started, is her 
championship record. ¢ 

Effort was the only yacht to qualify in the 43ft. class, 
sailing in twelve of the sixteen races given and scoring 
first place in five races, second in two races, third in one 
race and two sail overs. She has 20 points out of a possi- 
ble 26 and a percentage of 77. 


/ 
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In the 36ft. class Leda won seven of the ten races in 
which she sailed, scoring 26 points out of a possible 29 
and having a percentage of 89.6. Spasm, E. L. King; 
Empress, G. M. Heckscher and Possum, E. S. Ballou, also 
qualified. “The racing in the 3oft. class was very close 
between Mimosa, Alerion and Marguerite, all of which 
qualified. Mimosa won 8 of the 16 races she sailed, get- 
ting 47 points out of a possible 57, and a percentage of 
a Alerion’s percentage was 72.4 and Marguerite’s 
70.6. 

In the 2rft. class of sloops H. G. Vulte’s Gazaboo was 
the only one to qualify. She sailed in 13 races, made 23 
points out of a possible 45, and her percentage was 51. 
In the 18ft. sloop class, Cricket, owned by Harold Pryor, 
son of ex-Commodore Pryor, of the New. Rochelle Y. C., 
was alone in qualifying. She sailed in 13 races and made 
24 points out of a possible thirty-seven. Her percentage 
was 65. ee 

In the 25ft. sloop class, the 43 and 36ft. yaw! classes, 
and the several catboat classes no -yachts qualified for 
championships. The hottest contest of all was in the 
raceabout class. There were 18 race days. J. T. Pirie’s 
Scamp sailed on 13. Gordon Pirie’s Mavis on 17, T. B. 
Bleecker’s Jolly Roger on 12, and A. Bryan Alley’s Snap- 
per, H. M. Crane’s Whistlewing, and eauee Le Park’s 
Hobo on 9 each. The record, as it stands at present, 
shows Whistlewing to be champion, with a record of 51 
points out of a possible 58 and a percentage of 87.9. The: 
official returns, now lacking, may maké something of a 
change in this resord, however. Scamp’s percentage was. 
38.5, that of Mavis 64.1, Jolly Roger’s 67.1, Snapper’s 
41.7, and Hobo’s 52. In the Larchmont arft. esign: 
class J. J. Dwyer’s Adelaide won the championship, with: 
a score of 13 points out of a possible 15 and a percentage 
of 87, against 10 points out.of 17 anda of 50° 
for J. He Esser’s Houri. Bab, owned by John zh 
is champion of the Manhasset Bay one-design class. 
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made 26 points out of a possible 29 and a percentage of 
80.7. Her nearest competitor was Commodore Stephen 
W. Roach’s Lambkin, which has a record of 26 points 
out of 33 and a percentage of 79. In the New Rochelle 
one-design class, R. U. Bavier’s Knave is the champion. 
She sailed in every race given for her class—eleven in 
all—won ten of them, and finished second in the 
eleventh, having been defeated in that race by Ace, 
«owned by Mr. Bavier’s younger brother. Knave’s record 
is 38 points out of 39 and a percentage of 97.4. Ace and 
P. L. Howard’s Caper also sailed in every race, and made 
22 and 18 points, respectively, in a possible 39. _ 

About 160 yachts competed in some degree in the 
championship’ contests in the several classes, but only 
25 yachts qualified in all. 


21-Foot Open Launch. 


WE are able to publish this week, through the kindness 
of Messrs. Small Brothers, of Boston, the plans of a arft. 
over all launch, designed by them for Mr. Edward Stan- 
wood, of Boston, who will use her on the Maine coast. 
The boat will be propelled by a three horse-power Lozier 
motor. The boat’s dimensions follow: 
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A START IN THE FORTY-THREE-FOOT CLASS——FEFFORT AND DORWINA. 


Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers. 


THE tenth annual meeting of the Society of Naval Ar- 
chitects and Marine Engineers was held in the auditorium 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at 12 
West Thirty-first street, on Thursday, Nov. 20. The an- 
nual election resulted in the re-election of Mr. Clement 
A. Griscom, who has now held the office of president for 
ten years. The following papers were read during the 
day’s session: 

“Technical Training for Shipbuilders,” by Henry S. 
Pritchett, LL. D.; “Progressive Trials of the Screw 
Ferryboat Edgewater,” by Edwin A. Stevens, vice-presi- 
dent, and Charles P. Paulding, Jr.; “The Possible and 
Probable Developments in the Use of Electricity on Board 
Ships,” by F. 6. Blackwell; “The Preliminary Official 
Trial of the U. S. Battleship Maine,” by Assistant Naval 
Constructor J. W. Powell, U. S. N., associate; “The Wa- 
ter Tube Boiler in the American Mercantile Marine,” by 
William A. Fairburn; “Longitudinal Bending Stress on 
Damaged Ships,” by George C. Cook; “Some Problems 
on the Surfaces of Buoyancy and of Water Lines,” by 
Prof. Cecil H. Peabody. 

The paper on water tube boilers by Mr. William A. 
Fairburn contained interesting references to the use of 
oil as fuel in steamships. The paper says: “At the pres-: 
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One of the most interesting papers was that of Naval 
Constructor Powell on The Preliminary Official Trial of 
the U. S. Battleship Maite. 

Constructor Powell described the trip and said: 

“In the fore and main, both lower and upper, tops only 
a very moderate amount of practically constant vertical 
vibration was noted, and the same was true of both the 
forward and after bridges. Throughout the waist of the 
ship the vibration was hardly noticeable. The vibration 
at seventeen knots was slightly more marked than that 
at eighteen knots.” 

Of the reversing test of the engines he said: 

“This consisted of stopping aid reversing the engines 
as quickly as possible, starting with engines going ahead 
at full speed and noting the time until each stopped, until 
each started astern and until each was making full speed 
astern. The time required to pass from full speed astern 
to full speed ahead was then noted. 

From full speed to stop took 9s. with both port and 
starboard engines; from stop to astern, 5s. with star- 
board engine, 6 with port; from stop to full speed astern, 
60s. with starboard engine, 55 with port; from full speed 
astern to ahead, 5s. with both engines. 

The meeting was continued on Friday, Nov. 21, and 
papers were read on the following subjects: “The Tactics 
of the Gun,” by Lieut.-Commander A. P. Niblack; “Sub- 
marine Torpedo Boats; Past, Present and Future,” a 
paper by Lawrence Y. Spear; “Vibration of Steamships; 


ent time liquid fuel is being used on several ocean going ‘With Special References to Those of the Second and 


merchant vessels, and the leading navies of the world are~ 
diligently experimenting with it.” 
- ~ Fairburn enumerates among the advantages of oil 
uel : 

Saving in weight of fuel and also in bunker space. 

Two tons of-oil have an evaporative efficiency equivalent 
to three tons of coal. 

Saving in labor—the number of men required being 
ar about one-fourth of the number required with coal 

el. 


Ease in taking fuel on board. 

No lost space in storage, 

Cleanliness. 

Speed in filling tanks .with fuel. Saving of detention 
at calling ports. 

Fires do not require cleaning. 

No ashes to handle. 

‘Reduced temperature of firerooms. 

Increased life of boilers, due to constant temperature. 

Improved engine performance, owing to constant steam 
pressure. y 

Fires always clean and’ in good condition, which ma- 
terially increases the a working power of the boiler. 
With coal fires the power: _ as the fire gets dirty, and 
it drops still more when the fires are being cleaned. 

atomizers are properly regulated the combustion 


can be made complete and there is no smoke. 


In conclusion; Mr. Fairburn says that oil is destined to 
supplant coal as steam making fuel on the seas. 





Higher Periods,” by Rear Admiral George W. Melville; 
“The Development of Modern Ordnance and Armor in the 
United States,” by Rear Admiral Charles O’Neill; “Re- 
marks on the New Designs for Naval Vessels,” by Rear 
Admiral Francis T. Bowles; “The Possible and Probable 
Future Developments in the Use of Electricity on Board 
Ships,” by F. O. Blackwell; “Measurement Rules for 
Yachts, with Special Reference to Racing Conditions,” by 
F. W. Belknap. 

After the reading of these papers had been finished the 
meeting of the Society was adjourned, and in the evening 
the tenth annual banquet was held at Delmonico’s. 

Those at the large circular guest table included Messrs. 
A. K. McClure, P. A. B. Widener, J. J. Hill, Myron T. 
Herrick, A. A. Raven, S. A. Huhn, C. H. Haswell, Fred- 
erick M. Storm, C. M. Goldfogle, Edwin Cramp, J: F. 
Hanscom and Rear Admirals P. C. Asserson, A. C. En- 
gard arid Francis T. Bowles, Captain J. A. B. Smith, 
Clement A. Griscom, Frank L. Fernald, Charles Loring, 
Lewis Nixon, John C. Kafer, Edwin A. Stevens, W. 
Wing Babcock, Washington L. Capps, Wm. H. Jacques, 
Frank B. Ring, Henry G. Morse, Horace See, George E. 
Weed and others. 

One hundred and sixty persons were present, and Mr. 
Griscom acted as toastmaster. The speeches were in- 
formal. 





All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 


York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 





Dorwina and Effort. 


THROUGHOUT the past season on the Sound, Dorwina 
and Fffort, of the 43ft. class, were raced very persistently, 
and their performance was followed with considerable in- 
terest. 

Dorwina is a Gardner boat built by Wood at City 
Island, in 1901. She is now owned by Mr. Clifford V. 
Brokaw, N. Y. Y. C. Her dimensions are 6oft. 1in. over 
all, 35ft. waterline, 12ft. extreme beam, oft. draft. 

Effort was designed and built by the Herreshoff Mfg. 
Co., and is owned by Mr. F. M. Smith. She is 58ft. over 
all, 36ft. 6in. waterline, r1ft. 2in. beam, and 8ft. 1oin. 
draft. In our illustration the boat on the right, L 3, is 
Dorwina, with Effort, L 10, out to weather. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Ir is reported that the actual work on the new cu 
defender will commence very soon at the Herreshoft 
works, as the mould for the keel is ready and the lead 
will be run in a few days. It is hoped to have the boat 
ready for launching by the first week of April, which will 
give over three months for tuning up trials. 

ner 


From across the water comes the report that Sham- 
rock III. has begun to take form in the Dumbarton yards 
of Messrs. Denney & Co., and that a few persons have 
been privileged to see her. It is said that Fife has gone 
in for an easier form and a smaller wetted surface than 
in the first Shamrock, and that the draft has been carried 
to the extreme of 26ft. 6in. 

eRe 


Next season the yachtsmen of Milwaukee will make 
an attempt to capture the Lipton Cup, which is now in 
the possession of the Columbia Y. C. of Chicago. One 
of the boats which will compete is the Massachusetts 
21-footer Pilot, which has been recently sold by Mr. 
Reginald Bordman, of Boston, to Mr. R. B. Brown, of 
Milwaukee, through the agency of Hollis Burgess. 

Ree 


The schooner of 90 tons, built last year by the Hanley 
Construction Company, at, Quincy, Mass., and never put 
in commission, has been purchased by. Boston parties, 
and will be converted into a fisherman.’ She will be in 
charge of Capt. Doughty. 

eee 


Capt. Christopher S. Crosby, one of;jthe best-known 
yachi commanders in this country, died recently at his 
home in Philadelphia, aged sixty-eight’: years. He was 
born in Eastport, Me., and went to sea when young, 
but abandoned deep sea sailing for yachting some years 
ago. His best-known achievement was in command of 
the Coronet in his famous ocean race from New York 
to Queenstown in 1887 against the Dauntless. Capt. 
Crosby was a prominent member of the Masonic Order, 
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Boston Letter. 


Boston, Nov. 24.—In spite of the fact that the organ- 
izers of the new 22/t. class have declared their inten- 
tions of going ahead and building, and have called upon 
those interested to help out in the work, there has not 
been such a complimentary showing as was at first sup- 
posed. It was understood that Burgess and Lawley 
each had three orders for boats for the class, but it has 
developed that such is not exactly the case. With one 
exception these orders were entirely provisional. One 
boat, for Sumner. H. Foster, has beeen ordered from 
Burgess. Another of Burgess’ clients has decided to 
build in the 18ft. knockabout class, while the third is 
still undecided about going into the class. Lawley has 
three provisional orders for 22-footers, but has not been 
commissioned to go ahead with any of them. One of 
these boats is for a South Shore yachtsman who has 
been very active in the organization of the class, and it is 
thought that he will build. In that case definite orders 
for the other two boats may follow. 

There is no doubt that the refusal of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Massachusetts is responsible for the un- 
certainty in the minds of some of the yachtsmen who 
would have otherwise built for it. This is another in- 
stance of the moral effect of the attitude of the Associa- 
tion upon matters pertaining to yacht racing. As in all 
new features, this class has come in the line of an ex- 
periment. This in itself would tend to cause uncertainty 
in the minds of any but the most fearless yachtsmen or 
those with unlimited means. It is now believed by the 
organizers of the class that it will be adopted at the 
spring meeting of the Association, but there is sure to 
be a warm contest over the question. 

Yachts for the Y. R. A. restricted classes are still 
limited to three, with the exception of the 18ft. knock- 
about class. This class, while adopted by the Associa- 
tion, is really under control of an association of the 
same name. The three new boats are for the 25ft. class, 
and it is needless to say that they are extreme. Up to 
date there has not been one new 21-footer heard from. 
\s this was the star class last season, it would seem 
that there must be some strong reason for the falling off 
in interest. Still, there are yachtsmen who will say that 
cxisting rules are all right and should be maintained, but 
the present conditions do not seem to indicate any great 
degree of confidence in this belief. 

The refusal to entertain changes in the rules was prob- 
ably in the same spirit in which anything new is received 
by the Association’s delegates. It is very hard to get 
them to adopt any changes, and, no matter how much the 
iorm of the proposed new measurement rule may be 
modified, it is likely that there will be much opposition 
io its passage if it is again proposed. The unsettled 
condition of affairs at present 1s not doing the Associa- 
tion any good, nor is it of any benefit to the sport. Those 
if the delegates who voted against the change in meas- 
urement rule as a result of any thought, took the atti- 
tude that was taken by some of the delegates of the 
Long Island Sound Yacht Racing Association that, 
while the rule would work out all right in the larger 
classes, it would not be a good one for yachts of 3oit. 
and under. Those who wanted the changes are not quite 
<0 certain of this distinction. 

The latest rumor in Boston is to the effect that Han- 
ley has plans for a centerboard 9o-footer and that he 
lias good prospects of forming a syndicate for her con- 
truction, With the knowledge of the centerboard go- 
footer that was surely to be built in 1901 in mind, I am 
very much averse to the belief that any such boat will 
be built. There are many yachtsmen who believe that 
an out-and-out centerboard go-footer would be in the 
running with any of the keel boats, and not a few who 
velieve that such a boat would prove superior. Boston 
yachtsmen would thoroughly like to see the East repre- 
ented in the trial races and with the representative cen- 
ierboard boat, but there are few indeed who would in- 
vest any cold cash in the venture. In Boston, like other 
cities, there are probably a number of naval architects 
who have more or Jess definite plans of 90-footers which 
they would like to build if somebody would produce the 
money. 

At Lawley’s the Hart cruising 30-footer is about com- 
| leted, and will probably be hauled out of the shop in a 
iew days. A 30it. ketch for J. H. Cromwell is nearly all 
»lanked, and the deck is being laid. J. H. Protor’s 
lnunch is finished. The frames are out for C. H. Clark’s 
(oft. schooner. Keel and frames have been turned out 
for the 34ft. yawl for F. H. Adriance. C. A. Fletcher’s 
:66ft. steamer is about one-third plated. A soft. schooner 
‘or Major L. S. Bent, of Philadelphia, is being laid down. 

Frank N. Tandy has added a drafting department to his 
brokerage office. He has associated with him J. R. 
Waniell, formerly with Crowninshield, and is prepared to 
take orders for the designs of yachts. 

Hollis Burgess has sold the 4s5ft. gasolene launch 
Haidee, owned by Mr. W. F. Beal, to Mr. A. P. Loring. 
Yaidee was designed by Crowninshield and built this year 
hy Roger Eccles, of Beverly. She is of the torpedo boat 
style and is supplied with two dummy funnels. 

Joun B. K1ieen. 





High Speed Yacht for Mr. Gould. 


Mr. Howarp Goutp, N. Y. Y. C., has ordered a steam 
vacht which he intends to name the Niagara IV. This new 
oat is designed to take the place of the Niagara IIL, 
which he recently sold to his brother, Edwin Gould, and 
vill be used in service on the Sound, between Mr. Gould’s 
country estate at Port Washington, L. 1, and New York 
city. 

The Niagara IV. is from the plans of Mr. Chas. L. Sea- 
bury, and will be built by the Gas Engine and Power Co. 
and Chas. L. Seabury & Co., at Morris Heights, on the 
Harlem. The yacht will be of the high-speed type, and 
her guaranteed speed will be twenty-three miles per hour ; 
this practically means twenty-five miles, as the contract 
speed will undoubtedly be exceeded, and she will be the 
fastest vessel of her type in service. The yacht will be of 
steel and wood, double planked, with twin screws and two 
smoke stacks. The general dimensions are: Length over 
all, rroft.; beam, 12ft.; draft, 4%4ft. She will fe fitted 
with triple expansion engines and Seabury water tube 
boilers of latest design. The contract calls for delivery on 
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April 1, and the builders propose to have her finished and 
the final speed-trials made before that time. As far as 
practicable the general design of the Niagara III. has 
heen followed in the new model. Phere will be a com- 
modious forward deck house, which is to be used as break- 
fast room. Mr. Gould’s quarters will be aft, very roomy, 
handsomely furnished and comfortably finished. It 1s 
intended that the decorations shall be of the finest quality 
with unnecessary display. There will be a bath and toilet 
rooms, wardrobe and a large saloon, which may be used as 
a stateroom if necessary. Aft of the saloon will be a com- 
modious cockpit, with easy chairs, and abait of this a 
roomy deck. Seven men will be carried. The Niagara IV. 
when running at full speed 1s likely to present a very in- 
teresting appearance. . 


New York Y. C. Measurement Rule. 


New York, Nov. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
measurement rule of the New York Y. C. is of interest 
to yachtsmen in general, due to the fact that a universal 
measurement rule is very desirable, and of interest to de- 
signers and owners of yachts because they must design 
and build under it, | therefore offer the following dis- 
cussion as of great interest at the present time: The 
racing rule is 
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It may be admitted that every designer will take the 
maximum of sail area so that the formula may be re- 
written as follows: 
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If we apply this formula to Class J, in which the limits 
are ictween 40 and 51ft. racing measurement, we ,find 
that the sail area and displacement may range between 
the limits of 6,000 pounds with 1,225 sq. ft. up to 90,000 
pounds with 3,850 sq. ft. Assuming that the designer 
would wish to build up to the top limit of the class, that 
is 51ft. racing length, he may take any combination be- 
tween 15,000 pounds displacement with 2,130 square feet 
« or and 90,000 pounds displacement with 3,850 sq. ft. 
of sail. 

Heretofore the endeavor has been to eliminate time al- 
lowance and to foster racing between boats of practically 
the same size. It is said that the rule favors a large dis- 
placement boat—evidently from the above the exact con- 
verse is true. 

Will not some of the gentlemen who have expressed 
themselves in favor of this rule show how it meets these 
objections ? Geo. Hit. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. will be 
held at the Hotel Manhattan on Tuesday, Dec. 2, for the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, and for action on 
amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws. The regu- 
lar ticket to be voted on is as follows: Com., Alphonse 
H. Alker, steamer Florence; Vice-Com., Charles W. Lee 
(building) ; Rear-Com., H. Winslow White, sloop Coya; 
Sec’y, Edward M. MacLellan; Treas., Guy W. Buxton; 
Meas., Charles D. Mower; Trustees (class of 1905), 
James R. Thomson, Hazen L. Hoyt. After the meeting 
the annual dinner will be served and the prizes won in 
races given by the club during the past season will be 
presented to the winning owners. ‘ihe Manhasset Bay 
challenge cup will be on exhibition during the evening. 
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Racing measurement = 





At the Seawanhaka-Corinthian .Y. C.s’ quarters in 
Forty-fourth street on Thursday, Nov. 20, Capt. Howard 
Patterson delivered an interésting lecture on “Charts 
and Chart Sailing as Applied to Domestic Navigation.” 

The California Y. C. is preparing plans for a new club 
house, and expects to be in its new quarters at the open- 
ing of next season. 
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A Nation of Marksmen. 


Editor Forest and Stream: } . 

In the days of Agincourt and Cressy those victories 
were the fruit of the marksmanship of the English bow- 
men. The archer with his long yew bow and cloth 
yard shaft made the English army what :t was—in- 
vincible. SYsahs us 

The French had good reason when singing their lit- 
any in church to include in same, “From the arrows of 
the English may the good Lord deliver us.” 

History is repeating itself once more, and the battles 
of the future upon land will be won by the men behind 
the rifles. Close formation and point blank volleys are 
things of the past. Smokeless powder and long dis- 
tance rifles become of no immediate practical value in 
the hands of the inexperienced soldier. 

The English grew into the use of the long bow as 
did our Minute Men and Green Mountain Boys grow 
into the use of the rifte, but under differing surround- 
ings. The English hoy was at an early age through 
the stimulus of prizes, encouraged to shoot with the 
bow at a mark erected on the village green. Days of 
merry-making always included the sport of archery upon 
the programme, and even was the practice at archery 
made compulsory by law. 

Our forefathers virtually plowed with one hand and 
held a rifle with the other. The seal of Minnesota 
shows a husbandman at the plow, his rifle and powder- 
horn upon a nearby stump and & skulking redskin in 
the distance. It was force of circumstances that made 
marksmen of our forefathers, defense against the In- 
dians and wild beasts, and the necessity of supplying 
the larder from the forests. During our Civil War, 
soldier for soldier, we had no such marksmen in the 
ranks as in the Revolutionary War.. Times had 
changed, men were recruited from the city and the 
workshop, and net as of yore, from the frontier, where 
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stood a rifle ready for instant use behind each door. 

The late Boer war was an illustration of pitting men 
unused to a rifle against those who understood the arm. 
and were as familiar with it as a schoolboy with his 
jackknife. 

Now, as a general rule, a few days’ hard drilling will 
turn an awkward squad into some semblance to a mili- 
tary company in carriage and step, but it means months 
of incessant labor to make marksmen of those unfa- 
miliar with the rifle. 

Compu'sory practice with the rifle has been success- 
fully carried out in Switzerland, but it would not apply 
to the United States. The love of the ‘rifle must be 
brought about in some other way. 

Now, as a suggestion. Make a reward sufficiently 
inviting and there are those who will strive for it. 
Let us suppose that a yearly distribution of, say, $100,000, 
were made in prizes; $50,000 to the marksman of the 
year; $25,000 to the second best; $15,000 to the third, 
and $1,000 to the next ten in rank. Whether the amount 
of $100,000 per year was made up out of the United 
States treasury or came from other sources, makes no 
difference. The question is, what would the effect be 
upon the country after ten consecutive years of such 
prize offering? 

I think every village in the country would have its 
rifle range, and few of the youths who could give the 
time to practice but would become applicants and con- 
testants for the prize. ° 

The primary contests would be shot at the home vil- 
lages or cities. The winners would in turn contest 
among themselves within a certain district, and the suc- 
cessful one in each district be delegated to the final con- 
test, to be held at some central point. Here, under 
conditions that could admit of no charge of partiality, 
would the final contest be held. Targets at fixed and 
unknown distances, moving objects, etc., would call into 
practice the very highest skill of the marksmen. The 
prizes would certainly be more tempting than a marks- 
man’s badge or a silver cup. In these days of $1,000,000 
salaries and “melon-cutting” dividends in Wall street, 
perhaps a $50,000 prize might not tempt some of our 
gilded youth to forego the golf stick and the tennis 
racquet for the rifle. Yet, when you come to think 
of it, there are those who, with perhaps a little truck 
farming to help out, might worry along peacefully with 
a.prize of $50,000 in cold cash to their credit in the 
bank. So the grand prize of $50,000 with the great ma- 
jority of young men might be considered a tempting 
prize, enough so to warrant an investment in a rifle 
and ammunition and the giving over of a part of Satur- 
day to the weekly practice. 

There is many a “hundred thousand” that goes to 
make up the quota of a “billion-dollar Congress” that 
is spent for purposes far less meritorious than prizes 
for rifle proficiency among the youth of the country. 

What would be the effect of a plan of this kind being 
carried out after say, ten or fifteen years? That’s the 
question. We hear of Peace Congresses, International 
Arbitration, Total disarmament, etc., etc., but we see no 
diminution of the standing armies and navies of the 
world, Improvements in war materials go on. We no 
sooner improve the unpenetrability of armor than some 
new shell is perfected with superior penetrating powers, 
and so the race goes on. Guns that carried 12 miles 
now carry 21. Not content with fighting above the 
water, the sea warfare of the future seems destined to 
be fought out beneath the waves. Rifles of greater 
penetration and carrying power are being ‘successfully 
put forward. All this would seem to prove that for 
some years to come the theory will be held that the 
one best equipped on a war footing in time of peace will 
be virtually guaranteed from neighborly interference. 
And if all this be so, this country must keep abreast 
with the times. Her ships must be second to none, and 
while our standing army need be kept to a minimum, 
yet like the Spartans, every man in the Republic should 
be a brick, he should become expert in the use of a 
rifle, and if the time ever came when his country needed 
him, he could step into the ranks a soldier requiring but 
a minimum of preliminary drilling to bring him to a 
plane of soldierly perfection. 


CHARLES CrISTADORO. 





Rifle at Ossining. 


Ossintnc, N. Y., Nov. 24.—During the week ending Nov. 15 the 
following scores were made at the rifle gallery of the Ossining Gun 
Club; distance soft.; M4in. 25-ring target; 10 shots: Geo. N. — 
kins 226, 236, 229; Wm. Wheeler 224; C. G. Blandford 2 3, 231, 
219, 240, 228, 233, 230, 238; A. S. Harvey 189; Amos ll 231, 
232; Wm. Fisher 221; Wm. Coleman 222, 224, 224, 230; J. iy: 
land 228, 219, 226; Geo. Edgers 187; J. A. Stevenson 217; CG Hi. 
ee as 227; _ E. B. : erwood 235; W. H. Smith 208. 

istol scores, 10 shots, soft., same target: J. A. Stev: be 
H. Sidman 142, E. F. Ball 213. ond ere 


Matches: D. Brandreth 224 vs. C. G. Blandford 219. C. G. 
Blandford 232, vs. D. Brandreth 227. C. G. Blandfo 231, vs. 
D. Brandreth 230. C. G. Blandford 239, vs. Wm. Coleman 231. 


Wm. Coleman 234, vs. C. G. Blandford 230. 

The scores for week ending Nov. 22 were as follows: G. 
Palmer 171; Miss Frances Gibson 218; C. G. Blandford 234. 233; 
r. Wyants 236, 232; Wm. Coleman 229; Warren Thompson 219; 
I. M. Sheldon 230; D. Brandreth 235, 237; Dr. E. B. Sherwool 
227, 230, 232; 1. T. Washburn 231, 236; j. Hyland 232; A. E. 
Kricgsman 206. 

‘A series of matches between D. Brandreth and C. G. Blandford 
rcsulted in a victory for the former. 

The following ‘are high in the re-entry cup match, closing 
Thanksgiving Day: 

Panes: D. Brandreth 240, Amos Bedell 237, I. T. Washburn 
236. 

Non-members: Geo. N. Tompkins 239, C. H. Sid = 2 
Tompkins 236, J. Hyland 232. . -” nm. ae 

Ladies: Mrs. E. f Ball 236, Miss Frances Gibson 222. 


Cadets: E. H. Sherwood 229, R. Stancliff 218, A. 
fi leanne 2 
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Hell Gate Gun_Club’s shoot at 
aterson Plank Road, Carlstadt, 


Second Friday of each month (January and July excepted), shoot 
of Hell Gate Annex, at Dexter Park, Brooklyn. 

Saturdays, Brooklyn Gun Club’s shoot, Enfield street, near- 
Liberty avenue, morey® Visitors welcome, 

Saturdays, Newark, N. J., South Side Gun Club’s shoots, South 
Broad street, near Lehigh Valley coal depot. : 2 

Saturdays, Outwater’s grounds, Carlstadt, N. J., live bird han- 


Fourth Tuesday of each mon 
Outwater’s Riverside grounds, 


dicaps. 
Interstate Park, eens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 


shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








The open season this year seems to be one of exceptional interest 
to the devotees of the shotgun, if their absence from the traps is a 
true criterion by which to judge. About New York, excepting the 
light shoots held by the regular clubs, there is no activity in shoot- 
ing matters. However, after the holiday season, there will be a 
revival of interest and action. 

2 


After a long trip through the western part of Canada, in which 
Capt. A. W. du Beay visited Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg and 
other leading cities of that great game region, he is now pereres 
homeward to Cincinnati. We fancy that Capt. du Bray coul 
relate some shooting experiences incident to his trip which would 
be of public interest. » 


The annual meeting of the Interstate Association will be held on 
Dec. 11, and clubs which desire the good offices of that Association 
in the matter of a tournament should set forth their wishes in a let- 
ter to the manager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, who officially mentions 
the matter this week in our trap columns. 


bd 


The third and decisive win of the Crescent Athletic Club’s 
November cup was scored last Saturday by Mr. H. B. Vanderveer, 
at the club’s shoot at Bay Ridge. This win was the third successive 
one for him this month, ® 


Mr. A. W. Baldwin informs us that the Mountainside Gun Club, 
of West Orange, N. J., will hold an open prize shoot on the Valley 
Road grounds, on Thanksgiving Day at 1:30 P. M. Turkeys and 
other prizes will be offered in the various events. 


* 


The offices of the Hazard Powder Co., in New York, were re- 
moved on Nov. 22 to the Engineering Building, 114-118 Libert 
street. The Eastern agents are Messrs. John L. Lequin and E. S. 
Lentilhon. ® 


There is a team race fixed to take place on Tuesday of this week 
between Cincinnati and Mechanicsburg (Ohio) teams, at the latter 
city, for the Phellis trophy. 





The Passing of Authorities. 


In a recent issue we published some extracts from ‘Hawker on 
Shooting,” the title page of which bears the date of 1838. Lieut.- 
Col. P. Hawker was a marvel of an authority in his day, the strong- 
est point to sustain him being the force of his conviction. We have 
received so many communications expressing interest on this sub- 
ject that we feel sure some more extracts from the writings of the 
redoubtable Peter Hawker would have more than a passing interest. 

The following excerpts are taken from his work aforementioned, 
and however erroneous they may be concerning ballistics, they are 
ver. aoune as to the matter of the dangers of careless gun handling, 
as follows: 

I shall leave the following directions, as they originally stood, for 
flint guns, repeating my observation that with detonators the young 
sportsman has only to make half the allowance at crossing objects, 
etc. 

Let every one who begins shooting take warning from the many 
serious misfortunes that have, alas! too often occurred, and start 
with the determination of never suffering a gun at any time to be 
held for a moment, or even carried, so as to ve likely to come in 
the direction of either man or beast. One who strictly abides by 
this golden rule would be less liable to accidents, even if he went 
from his door with goth barrels cocked, than he who neglected it for 
a few frivolous maxims. ; : 

Although we are not all blessed with such nerves as to aspire to 
being first-rate shots, yet I have no doubt but almost every man 
may be taught to shoot tolerably well; and indeed the art has of late 
been so much improved that, although but little more than half a 
century ago one who shot flying was viewed with wonder, we now 
frequently meet with schoolboys who can bring down their game 
with the greatest dexterity. : 5 f 

Most men who can in a slow, bungling manner kill more birds 
than they miss, or now and then shoot brilliantly, have the name of 
being “excellent shots”; and as this character _an opening for 
scandal, the world is too happy to indulge them with a circulation 
of it, while others who have real skill are laughing in their sleeves, 
and have real sense to conceal it. . 

But (to be brief, which is here my study) allow me to suggest an 
humble attempt for the instruction of the complete novice. First, 
let him take a gun that he can manage, and be shown how to put it 
to his shoulder. with the breech and sight on a level, and make him- 
self master of bringing them up to a wafer. ‘ 

Then (with a wooden or bone driver, instead of a flint or any- 
thing to protect his lock from the concussion of iron versus iron, if 
a detonator), let him practice at this mark, and when he thinks he 
can draw his trigger without flinching, he may present the gun to 
your right eye, by which you will see at once if he is master of his 
first lesson. In doing this, he must remember that the moment the 
gun is brought up to the center of the object, the trigger should be 
pulled. as the first sight is always unquestionably the best. 

Then send him out to practice at a card with powder, till he has 
got steady, and afterward load his gun occasionally with shot, but 
never let the time of your making this addition be known to him, 
and the idea of it being perhaps impossible to strike his object, 
will remove all anxiety, sad he will soon become perfectly collected. 

The ea no - a few y at —_ birds, ay be 

iven; but this plan throughout must be ted at game, and con- 
Snued in the first instance till the pupil has quite divested himself 
of all tremor at the springing of a covey, and observed in the last 
till most of his charges of shot have proved fatal to the birds. If 
he begins with both eyes open he will save himself the trouble of 
learning to shoot so afterward. An aim thus, from the right 
shoulder comes to the same point as one taken with the left eye 
shut, and it is the most ey Soar of shooting quick. : 

Being careful to remind him (as a beginner) to keep his gun 
moving, as follows: Before an object, crossing; full high for a bird 
rising up, or flying away very low; and between the ears of hares 
and «Seite, ‘oe straight rs all this of course in 
i if we consi 


ward at long distances, there ‘is so far a ———- in 
favor of the right barrel for an object crossing to the left, and vice 

side of a hedge, it would 
to it in a state of preparation.) Till 
i at assistance from the 


I th: , attain the art of ki e 
Z oat ais i Ee te to fe hie eyes on the Acmcond th 
moment he has brought up the = He may then, ultimately, ac 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








Garfield Gun Club. 


Unper date of Nov. 17, the Garfield Gun Club, through its sec- 
retary, Dr. J. W. Meek, has issued the following circular notice: 

“The postponed semi-annual meeting of the club will be held at 
the office of the secretary, 182 Park avenue, Wednesday, Nov. 26, 








at 8 o’clock P. M. The club has just closed a most successful 
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Trophies awarded during the season: 
First Series— Dr. J. W. Meek, Class A; T. W. Eaton, Class A; 
A. D. Dorman, Class A; Dr. J. Huff, Class B; J. McDonald, Class 


¢ 

Second Series—A. Hellman, Class A; G. W. Drinkwater, Class B; 
C.-H. Kehl, Class C. 

Third Series—L. Thomas, Class A; J. McDonald, Class B; M. T. 
Wilson, Class. C. 


Others potter on in the old way all their lives, and offer to shoot 
with any man in England, because they can cock an eye and kill 
twenty slow shots running! Such adagio sportsmen take care never 
to fire random shots, as they call all, that are the least intercepted or 
confined to time; but usually point, and then take down their guns— 
a practice that is seldom admissible. Such is my opinion of a slow, 
poking shot, that I would rather see a man miss in good than kill 
in bad style. For instance, if I saw one man spring a covey of 
birds close to his feet and keep aiming at one till the covey had 
flown thirty or sony yards, and even bring down his bird dead, and 
another man miss both barrels within the same distance, I should 
say perhaps the latter, if in good nerve, may be a good shot, but I 
was quite sure that the former never could be one, because he was a 
hundred years behindhand in the art of using a gun. I know many 
old pokers who would feel sore at this aSsertion; but this I cannot 
help; it is my humble opinion, and therefore I have a right to 
give it. 9 

There are few of my young readers, I dare say that have not at 
some time or other met with a man who, wishing to show off his 
shooting, has never fired but when he was pretty sure of killing, 
and whose pride was to be able to boast after dinner, that he had 
bagged so many birds without having missed a shot the whole morn- 
ing. But before we give this person credit for the name to which 
he aspires, let us.ask him whether in so doing he brought home as 
much game as he ought to do? Or whether, in order to bag a dozen 
head of game without missing, he has not refused at least twenty 
shots in covert, etc., and, taking all chances, about eight or ten of 
which ought to have been-killed? It is generally the mistaken idea 
of those who aré no judges of shooting, that if a man kills a certain 
number of times without missing, he is to be put down as a first-rate 
shot; and that another person, because he has been seen to miss, is 
to be considered as his inferior. 

For example, the one man goes out and springs birds enough to 
fire fifty times within forty yards, and perhaps, being a reputation 
shooter, only twenty of these shots happen to suit his fancy. He 
never fires a capoudl bertel unless the birds rise one at a time, or a 
covey happens to spring from under his feet; and in short, he kills 
his twenty birds in twenty shots. The other man takes the whole of 
the fifty shots, many of which may be very difficult ones, and under 
extreme disadvantages; he kills thirty-five and misses fifteen. A 
fair sportsman and really good judge, I conceive, would not hesi- 
tate to say that the !atter has claim to be considered the better shot 
of the two. 

We will then bring a first-rate shot into the field, and he shall 
kill forty-five out of the fifty (never failing of course to work both 
his barrels on every fair occasion); he will then have missed five 
times; and would any old sportsman judge so unfairly as to place 
before him the never-miss gentleman with his twenty trap shots 
running? 

For my part, I should not, even if he missed an open shot or two 
within five yards of his nose; because such a circumstance might 
arise from his hone nervous, or an accident, when the otner, if put 
to the difficulties that he had been doing, would acquit himself no 
better than an old woman. 

If such a person, therefore, has a pride about him, and wishes to 
be thought a great shot, let him throw aside his double barrel, and 
under the plea of having only one charge to depend on, he may 
come off with great éclat enans the average of shooters. 

With regard to the distance which constitutes a fair shot, there is 
no speaking precisely; but, as far as such things can be brought to 
pees and guns to an average, I should say that, provided a gun is 
eld straight, a bird should scarcely ever escape at forty yards; and 
that that is the outside of point-blank range, although at fifty yards 
the chances are three to one in favor of killing, with a good aim; 
but as a gun never shoots twice alike, a bird at this distance may 
sometimes be struck with three or four shot, and at others ma 
escape through an interval, thou the piece be never so well 
directed. But if a pellet should a bird in a vital , or the 
wing, at seventy or even eighty yards, it would probably come 

wn, though the odds (at such distances) are of course against 
your hitting it at all. Birds flying straight away or coming to you 

i t blow than those crossing or flying directly 
over rons Sea reason that, in the first instance, they are. partly 
shiel by the rump, — the second, the feathers are apt, at 


nee shot. 

reeneenn ® wee wnat sitber ick his shots or 
occasionally miss, though pan Ue overs Bas id straight. I 
sportsman living who has not been 
shots; and there are very few but 


season of twenty-one shoots as per inclosed statement. Owing to 
the recently passed city ordinance, there will be no pigeon shooting 
on our grounds this winter. There will be no og target shooting 


on our grounds until next May, except by special notice.” 
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Targets during the season, 27,322; targets broken during the sea- 
son, 18,618; club average, .6810; Targets thrown during season in 
trophy shoots, 8,857; targets broken during season in trophy shoots, 
6, 120; club average, .6932. 

Club averages: 1893, .7138; 1894, +7129; 1895, .7131; 1896, 
“bene 1897, .7206; 1897, .7144; 1899, .6241; 1900, .6618; t901, 


now and then in a season will shoot badly for a whole day. It 
stands to reason when the most skillful may become for a time un- 
nerved for shooting, - ill-health, oppression of mind, one night’s 
debauch, or anything that will operate on the temper or nerves. 

ne who vexes himself about missing a fair shot is the less likely 
to support himself at all times as a first-rate performer, because that 
vexation alone might be the very means of his missing other shots, 
and therefore he could not be so much depended on as another man 
who bore the disappointment with good humor. When a good shot 
misses from being nervous, it generally occurs through his left hand 
dropping as he pulls the trigger; and, if it happens that his gun 
should miss fire, he will immediately detect this by seeing that the 
muzzle has fallen below the line of aim. The best way to remedy 
this is to make a firm resolution to fire full high, and firmly asp 
the stock for a few shots; and as soon as a few birds have filles 
handsomely he will, most likely, recover his nerves and his shoot- 
ing. I have — felt just enough of this annoyance to enable me 
to prescribe a little remedy for it; as I well know the unpleasant 
feelings of a shooting sportsman when deprived of his usual skill 
—he becomes like one with gout, love, or seasickness—cruelly tor- 
mented and laughed at into the bargain. 

_ When two rsons are shooting together, there cannot be a more 
simple way of avoiding confusion than for each man, when a covey 
rises, to select the outer birds on his own side. Let all bisds that 
cross belong exclusively to that shooter for whose side their heads 
are pointed; and let all single birds that may rise and go away fair 
for either person, be taken alternately, and left entirely for the two 
barrels of the shooter to whom they belong. By this means there is 
no “wiping of noses!” as they call it; no “blazing a volley into the 
brown of ’em!” or, in other words, no jealousy; no unfair work; 
and two sportsmen may thus shoot coolly together with good nerves 
and in good friendship, instead of with jealousy and greediness, 
which not only destroys all pleasure, but soon lessens their 
shooting, if not their good fellowship. I adopted these regulations 
for three seasons, with one of the best shots that ever went into a 
field; and our diversion by this means invariably went on so pleas- 
antly that we shot with additional confidence when in each other’s 
ouesy. The gentleman alluded to was my lamented friend, the 
late ie n Ponton, Esq., of Udders House, Dorset. 

Taking the average of shooting companions, however (except to 
beat a double hedge-row, or divide what could not be seen on both 
sides), I should pardon any old sportsman for saying that he would 
rather have their room than their company. 

For one who professees himself an adept with a double gun, it is 
expected that he will kill a bird with each barrel, almost every time 
the —- rises within fair distance; unless impeded by the smoke of 
his first barrel or other obstacles, which he should endeavor to avoid. 
The usual method is to take down the gun, and present it afresh 
after the first shot; but as I have seen fourteen successive double 
shots killed the other way, I venture to recommend it as being 
more expeditious. It is never to take the gun from the shoulder 
ti both barrels are fired, by which means so little time is taken 
between the two shots that the first, as well as the second, bird, may 
be suffered to fly to a proper distance; and let those who are not 
to be trusted with both barrels cocked, get the gravitating stops 
or use a sone gun. 

Since publishing the first edition of this work, I have seen on the 
on here recommended fifteen double shots at partridges fairly 

illed in succession, provided I may be allowed to include one of the 
number which towered and fell at so great a distance that it was 
never bagged. It is of course not meant to include among these 
doublets such birds as were sprung by the report of one barrel, and 
killed with the other. Shots of this kind certainly intervened, as 
well as single ones at different sorts of game. The number alto- 
gether killed by the same person in about five days amounted to 
sixty head, without one miss. — ‘ 

As a further proof of the quickness with which two barrels ma 
be correctly fired, provided the gun is kept to the shoulder, T shai 
mention an instance: John Ford, game-k r to the Earl of 
Portsmouth, and a man about six feet six, laid his gun on the 
ground, of course with both barrels cocked; and after throwing off 
two penny pieces himself, he took up his gun and hit them h. 
most. handsomely, before either fell.to the ground. He renuecees 

t a 


me to try with gn if I could do the same. At firs 

for want of what we used to call at Eton a good “shy;” but 
after Ford had given me a few lessons in the oe department, 
I did it the first time (though, ps, more by luck than skill), 
putting five shot in one and six in the other, which led me to con- 


clude that, by practice, this might be reduced to about the same 
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degree of certainty as other quick double shots. As to a man with 
his en in his hand throwing up and hitting two penny er 
halfpence, it is no more than what many good shots can do, by the 
mere knack of catching the first just after the turn, and commaias 
well under the second; but the other performance is really a difh- 
culty. Let some of the pigeon shooters this by way of a “spree,” 
and they will save a deal of innocent blood, and find they have 
enough to do. Most people will say, “This is not like shooting 
birds.” ‘True; but I say this: It distinguishes, to speak musically, 
the prestissimo from the allegro in handiin a double gun; and this 
is one of the points by which we ma judge as to the brilliant or 
first-rate style of shooting. But Ford is a capital game shot also; 
and as for his talent as a dove butcher, a pair of old blues have no 
chance with him, though he is unknown to all the celebrated artists 
of the trap. (His gun was made by Willmot, of Andover, successor 
to Long, and eleve of Parsons; and never, since the days of Joe 
have I seen one that pleased me better in the mounting. Since the 
sixth edition, Willmot has gone off on “spec.,” to America, where I 
nope my recommendation, though not I, may follow him.) 

any sportsmen of the old school would be quite irritated if 
laughed at for their extreme caution in never allowing their gun 
to be cocked till after the bird had risen; but if they will show me 
one among them that can cock a gun and bring down a snap shot 
with as little loss of time as one who had nothing to do But to 
present and fire, and particularly in making double shots, I will 
resign all pretension to argument on the subject. This system 
may have done very well half a century ago, when they might 
almost have “put salt on the birds’ tails,” and when the art of 
neatly using the second barrel was wholly unknown; or even now, 
among the tame birds in the preserved turnip fields of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, where they may pick both their shots or keep the second 
barrel for the chance of springing another bird. But those who 
shoot on this system in a wild country would stand a poor chance 
in competition with one who went up to his game with both barrels 
cocked at a time when the birds were wary, and when the loss of an 
instant made the difference of ten yards in the distance. Then 
only is it that the difference is to be seen between a first and second- 
rate shot; and consequently that those who pride themselves on 
skill instead of easy doudhier, have the opportunity of distinguish- 
ing themselves. The argument, therefore, as to not cocking a gun 
can only be heard on the question of safety. And here again I must 
confess I have my doubts as to their correctness. We will put a 
cool and steady old sportsman out of the question; but suppose an 
cager young man, who is unaccustomed to shooting walks up to his 
dog with his gun half-cocked; the moment the birds rise he is in 
such a state of agitation that in attempting to draw back the cock 
of his gun with a trembling hand he lets it slip before the scear 
has caught the tumbler. Off goes the gun! and the best fortune 
that can be expected is the happy escape of a favorite dog, or the 
life of his fellow shooter. While, on the other hand, if he goes up 
with his gun cocked, and his companion or follower sees that he 
advances with the muzzle in a safe and elevated position, the worst 
than can happen is that he may fire it by accident in a direction that 
may be as likely, or more so, to kill a bird than when he aimed at 
it, or, at all events, in one that could endanger neither man nor 
dog. With regard to presenting a gun, the hand when near the 
guard is in the safest, and when grasping the stock, in the firmest 
position. Here let the shooter please himself. 

Avoid squaring your elbows when you present a gun; it gives 
you an unsteady position, and has the same outlandish appearance 
as the squared elbows of our half strangled exquisites who drive 
about the streets. Nothing can be neatly or gracefully done that 
is not done with ease; ~ man may as well say that he can sit 
with the same comfort in the stocks as on a sofa, as that he can 
in reality or appearance be as easy with his elbows forced outward 
as when in their natural position. 

If we consétder for a moment, then, we shall perceive that in 
doing most things, squared elbows have not only an unskillful, but 
an ungraceful appearance. . 

When a man is no further versed in shooting than just to have 
become quite expert at bringing down his bird, I conceive that he 
has only learnt about one-third of his art as a shooting sportsman. 
Knowing where to place himself for shots—hov to spring his game 
to advantage—what days and weather to chouse for the different 
kinds of sport—constitute at least the other two-thirds, till he is 
master of which he may often get beat in filling his bag by a very 
inferior marksman to himself. Again: admit him to have learnt 
everything in the ordinary way, then comes wildfowl shooting, the 
requisites for understanding which are so totally different that 
there are many of the greatest field sportsmen in the kingdom who 
know no more about it than children. 


Jackson Park Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., Nov. 23.—The shoot of the 
Club this afternoon was quite a success in regard to the number of 
shooters and the birds. The events were shot off in the short time 
which remained after the contestants all had arrived at the grounds. 
Some of them did not arrive till after 2 o’clock. 

The first gun was fired about 11:30, and the competition was 
kept going continually until dark, which came soon after 4 P. M. 
The birds were a fine lot; very few sitters, and the most of them 
extra fast. The most of the misses can be explained better by say- 
ing that the birds were too fast for the boys. 

beer ywthing was kept going quite lively all the time, under the 
leadership of Count Lenone, of Passaic, who has just been elected 
to the captaincy of the club. He kept his end up, as the scores will 
tell, with some of his wonderful one-barrel shooting. 

We expected more shooters up from the city by the 12 o’clock 
train, and kept the programme back on that account. We made 
the events to suit the shooters present. 

isi Capt. A. W. 


There were quite a few visitors from out of town: _ A. W. 
Morfey, Bill Hobart, Sim Glover, Mr. Craft, Welles, 


ackson Park Gun 


Money, Tom " 
D. F. Pride, and our old friend Frank Butler, and Herrington. 
Every body seemed to be enjoying themselves, and getting all the 


shooting and pleasure out of the afternoon that was possible. It was 
an ideal day for outdoor pleasure. 
There were one or two matches made, but no dates made. _Doty 


vs. Morfey, and Doty vs. Glover in January; no date; each 100 
birds, $100. 


The 7-bird events were $3 entrance; the 1o-bird events were $s. 






The last event was at 10 birds, but we had to stop at 5 birds. The 
scores: 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Lenone, 28.....- eeeseeeeR*IOULI—-§ 21222111II—10 IIITI—S§ 
PROREY, BB. cccvcveccccccse 12*2211—6 2222212122—10 **222—3 
Powe, BB. ccccesercscces 2222002—5 0200201122— 6 *ooo1—1 
Morgan, 28........e.sc00s 2201222—6 2222201002— 7 22201—4 
Mortey, 33 .---++seseeees 0221220—5 “211112212— 9 22222—5 
CUOVET, BB. ccccsccenscsense 1221222—7 o202212212—8 ..... 
ERORREE, BPccecccveccccses 2222200—5 %222202222— 8 22022—4 
SE. BEicbudesovossevveen 2221212—7 212222"22I—9 ..... 
Hopper, 28....ccscoscscce cecces ageneeeaaoee eS abese 
PORTA, Bos ccccvvccccconce asvees o*r11122122— 8 ..... 
Bathe, BB. cover ccvccecese eccees 1222*22110— 8 ..... 

No. 4. No. 5. No. 6. 
Lenome, 28......cccccscess OI1o2z01101I—6 1210112—6 1*120—3 
Money, 32....--ssseeeeeee- 1212012"22—8 o21020°—3 12221—5 
Powers, BB....00c0ccccecee 1002100022—§ 2020110—4 10221—4 
Morgan, 28...........++.++220202222"—7 o2*%2210—4 20w 
Moriey,. $3. ....cccccsccces 1221202202—8 122220. 10222—4 
GA edeer, BDvccccovesss 2002002222—6 2222022—6 20020—2 
GONGE, BBcccccccvcces 2s 2202222—6 ..... 
Doty, 32....-s200% 2222122—7 00220—2 
G W Hopper, 28...... 1222222—7 02022—3 
BUN, BD. ocrcsovccccvecese 1221222—7 22222—5 
Butler, B7.rcccccccccceeves 212202°—5 ..... 
Van Houten, 28............ 202001I—4 00012—2 
Becker, BB. vccccccsvccecses veovsersecss 2102222—6 22011—4 
TEE 0. os cmpebans cadence apagnecca 1202020—5 22*12—4 
Welles, 83+ o> 0000 scccdcccce- cvcovcess 22220°2—§ 22202—4 


The Interstate Association’s Annual, 


Rarnmaxer’s Camp, Strprery Rock, Pa., Nov. 19.—Editor For- 
est and Stream: Will you please be kind enou to again an- 
nounce in the ap department of Forest and Stream that the an- 
nual meeting of the Interstate Association will be held on Dec. 11. 

Gun clubs desiring the assistance of this organization in holding 
tournaments during the season of 1903 should have their applica- 
tions in the hands of the manager r. Elmer E. Shaner, 111 
Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa.) no later than Dec. 8, in order that 
they may be presented to the tournament committee for action 
thereon. 


Ermer E. Seanez, Manager. 
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f the Brooklyn Gun Club, Mr. J. S. 
oe Se ee Sn So bk 


Day. He will have his programme ready in 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 18.—The November shoot of the Emerald 
Gun Club was held on Smith Brothers’ grounds to-day. The handi- 
cap was both distance and points. The veteran, Dr. We md, made 
a straight score in the club event, and was alone with first honers. 


The birds were a fair lot. Eight of the contestants scored 9. The 
scores follow: 





DIE oo vec cesbueesess 7 30 2222222*22— 
Ti, cchebh speue bese oeeh sees 6 25 12*2122212— ; 
HC Henry pay ov owOnSce ben setD 6 25 IIOII22111I— 9 
i an. ob esehen pen wees 7 32 2222222012— 9 
Dh i. intivineos ban se resine cot 28 I221111101I— 9 
DP, so povansevconsseséen 7 28 2222121211—10 
R SE “Seeepevesvocgeetesecs 6 25 O110022010— 5 
it ip SD opvcnbenos dun bese re 7 30 210012220°— 6 
DPE nécbenesectsse¥seneehs 6% 28 2011110122— 8 
a 7 ec ahsenocnsepebonvd es 5 2 2220100122— 7 
} MOOTE .ccvccccvccvevevcccecs 2 O211111201— 8 
Fischer .....ssccocescesece ° 28 I120211112— 9 
i ED won nscneen¥0nee%ssoe 28 1102212212— 9 
T Short ........... 28 0020200002— 
C Voehringer . 25 spaatesnae— & 
W Hassenger . 30 2212110210— 8 
W Catton ..... 28 OO2Z1110IZ2I— 7 
Pe DION ones veebavade renee 25 1122*21011— 6 
F Hansmann 25 I102112122— 9 


Jeannette Gun Ciub. 


Gurrenserc, N. J.—Messrs. Pape and Schortemeier killed ro 
straight in the club event, the latter waiving his claims in favor of 
Mr. Pape, who thereby won Class A without any shoot-off. C. 
Thipsen won Class B for the third time and was transferred to 
Class A in consequence. The birds were an excellent lot. 


H Gerdes, 25....0200001200— 3 F Ehlen, 28...... 1*2*22212— 7 
i Hainhorst, 28..0110112021— 7 F Kastens, 28...**20102111— 6 
) Mohrman, 28..2120222121— 9 H 


Pape, 28..... 2112111222—10 


t C Meyer, 30....0201220222— 7 
J Schmidt, 28...2020011110— 6 C Interman, 28..1021212120— 8 


A Wohlrib, 25...02000012*2— 4 Job Lott, 30....1211112T22—10 
C Siegrist, 25...0*o0*oo*00o— o C Thipsen, 25...1202212222— 9 
Schumacher, 25..0201002000— 3 W Robhlfs, a. . .beobettees-— 7 

Challenge medal, 15 birds; tie miss-and-out: 


H Luhrman, 25..1120202000— 5 








Tie. 

F Ehlen, 28..... *1222002111220I—11 111*—3 
C Meyer, 30 O11211002222220—II 2112—4 

President Ehlen shot in good form all day. 

Team race: 
Capt Rohlfs....... 10210—3 Capt Thipsen...... 1100I—3 
BRIG scsaveces + ++12200-—3 DE. saiteibee til 21222—5 
Interman ......... 22111—§ ROE b secon see +++ +22120—4 
EEE v ceccees 111*0—3 DAES. s00000skte 10210—3 
Mohrman ......... 01200—2 DEINE 5. cccsonwed 20210—3 
WORD “srvensves o1021—3—19 Schumacher ...... 10°01I—2—20 


Schumacher, by killing the last bird, saved the team race. 


Hudson Gun Cusb. 


Jersey City, Nov. 23.—Following are the scores made at the last 
shvot of the Hudson Gun Club. 

The club members have begun to take an old-time interest in 
affairs again, and the attendance, has been good of late. The Hud- 
sons will hold,an all-day shoot on Dec. 14. All shooters are invited. 
The club will furnish a chowder and other refreshments, and the 
members will try to make all feel at home. 

The annual meeting of the club will be held on the first Friday 
evening in January at 409 Tonnele avenue, Jersey City. Officers 
fer the coming year will be elected, and such other business 
t:ansacted as may come before the club: 








Events 123 4 5 6 7 8 g 10 11 12 13 14 
_ Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 10 15 15 15 
i Wes 66bavawen ee 21... 21 22 19 18 19 18 16 24 .. .. 14 11 
DRED ccc svocouss SU BS. EWS Mies! os. ew Wh oe OFS Bs 
PN :-3 5'0wsssxceucs 14 13 16 22 19 18 22 24 17 18 6 11 13 11 
Bock ....... seeesee S§ 33 20 t7 86 sg 16 .. «1 «0 we 9 20 8 
E Heritage oS ee be OS we ie 6% i 0 

° 610 11 .. 

13 ° . SSe 6 66 ee 

i a 12 o 6a Se be on 
OS eS SRiWS 06° 06.OB << 08 vs’ 64468501 RECO 20 
PRES Tessin cvos'e is OF: 885 WS WB os: se ew sh oe 16S G OF 
Gillies becue'edes re a ee ote 2 es 
ee ee ee ee ° ve) of woes “oe eS $+. 

J. L. Hucues, Sec’y. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Broox.iyn, L. I.—The scores made at the shoot of the Brooklyn 
Gun Club’s weekly gathering to-day are appended. The weather 








was pleasant and favorable for g work. 
Events: :'9 -§ 6" 6 <6 Ag) > 3 
_Targets: 15 10 10 I§ I§ 10 20 15 10 30 
A wis ted vue cvhedons eae OB ie vee: Boia Sense << 
SUED: uh one cod 0 0e00 a + BS ww SR ws 5 
BUNGE 6605050 Mise DAD se oD 2 ae . 1B 
Oe ae, See ; Sa re ee Ree Boe 3s 
WEE s dccdessdecsic S (B.t8ower Cae ws. *<c 408 
Schneider Src . ce a8. ooo Ces) 
Doctor ote. we 66 SS ae sg PH 
Thomas a 10 


Nos. 3 and 6 were at 5 pairs; No. 1o at 15 pairs. 


Crescent Athletic Gun Club. 


Bay Rincg, L. I., Nov. 1.—The November cup was cinched by 
Mr. H. B. Vanderveer, who scored his third successive win on it 
at the shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club to-day. There was a 
small attendance. The shooting was limited to two trophy events 
in addition to the November cup. 





e scores: 

November cup, 50 targets, handicap: 

ee A a Be = Total. 

H B Vanderveer....... 4 2). 4 «ww # at 44 
H M Brigham.......... © 119 19 © 323 22 41 
L C Hopkins....... oon @ 87. 8 eo 218 25 40 
F B Stephenson........ r 1 19 rt I9 20 39 
W J McConville........ 6-«-8 17 4 5 20 37 
Dr G E Pool....... os #8 18 2 6 18 36 
J O Graham............10 9 19 10 6 16 35 

Trophy, 1 Sg ye allowances added: H. B. Vander- 
veer @) 13, H. M. Brigham (o 13, Dr. Pool (1) 11, L. C. Hopkins 
(3) 11, J. O. Graham (5) 8. 

Shoot-off, 15 targets: H. B. Vanderveer (2) 13, H. M. Brigham 


(0) 12. - 
Trophy, 15 targets, handicap allowances added: H. M. Brigham 


(o) 13, L. C. Hopkins (3) 13, H. B. Vanderveer (2) 12, Dr. 
Pool (1) 11. ‘ 


Shoot-off, 15 targets: L. C. Hopkins (3) 14, H. M. Brigham (0) 
13. 

Matth, 25 ta : H. M. Brigham 22, L. C. Hopkins 17, W. J. 
McConville rs, W. S. Wigham 14. J 


Colorado Springs Gun Club. 


[Nov. 29, 1902. 
standard, as he had been ing guns, and it will require some 
little time a eat ts on cel ke ant ueneme 

Events: . 2°84 3-8 8 910 

Ta : 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 Av. 
, Rere ae 23 25 25 24 23 25 24 25 24 24 d 
C Sanderson......... 16 21 21 23 21 20 22 21 19 22 -Bo3 
ee RR =r 4. 24 23 25 25 25 25 25 24 .-. «- _ 
WRSTOGT ceo cece wees 80° BF BO i.e Se ee ce we oe -804 





Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O.—The ten best scores of twelve high men in the 
Cincinnati Gun Club’s prize contest are appended. ie best scores 
to date are included. ere are nine prizes, but as the last seven 
men are so closely bunched, their scores are put in also. 

There are four more contests for these prizes. 

The upper figures are the distances at which scores were made. 

We go to Mechanicsburg, Ohio, next Tuesday, the 25th, to shoot 
that team for the Phellis trophy. 





Yards ....... 19 19 19 20 20 26 20 20 20 19 Prize. 
R Trimble ....... 47 47 46 46 45 44 44 44 43 43-449 $30.00 
Y 19 18 18 17 19 19 19 19 20 1 
48 46 46 46 43 42 42 42 41 40-436 = 27.50 
19 18 19 17 16 18 16 17.18 18 
46 4 43 43.42 41 40 40 39 39-417 25.00 
’ 18 18 18 18 17 18 18 18 18 18 
- 45 42 42 42 42 41 41 41 41,40—417 22.50 
. 18 17 17 17 18 17 18 18 18 18 
46 44 44 43 41 41 40 38 3g 39-416 =. 20.00 
16 18 18 17 18 19 19 18 18 16 
44 44 43 42 41 40 40 38 38 37—408 17.50 
d: 18 18 19 18 18 18 18 18 19 18 
Osterfeld 43 42 42-41 41 40 40 39 39 38—405 15.00 
Yards eovebed 17 18 18 17 16 18 18 17 14 15 
Van Ness Codeine ds 46 44 41 41 39 39 39 39 38 37-403 12.50 
Yards ....¢0- 18 17 17 18 19 18 18 17 17 18 
Medico .........- 41 41 41 41 40 39 39 39 39 39-399 10.00 
_ Wards ...s0i- 17 18 15 18 18 17 14 16 18 18 
Littleford ........ 42 41 40 40 40 40 39 39 38 37—396 Geces 
mS . conntoe 17 17 15 16 18 18 18.18 18 16 
Black Tel wnt ey earings 45 42 40 40 40 40 38 37,37 36—395 ate eee 
PRS 19 19 18 18 18 19 20 20 18 18 
SG “nso stan 45 42 41 41 40 38 37 37 37 36-394 ~==««- es 


Nov. 22.—Cash prize shoot, twenty-fourth contest, 50 targets, 
was held by the Cincinnati Gun Club to-day. The weather was very 
windy. he men advanced by to-day’s contest were Trimble, 5 
targets; Ahlers, 2 targets; Block, 5 targets, making totals as follows: 
Trimble 454, Ahlers 438, Block i 

Cash prize shoot, 50 targets: . Trimble (20) 48, Ahlers {x9 
42, Block (18) 41, Coleman (19) 39, Barker (17) 38, Gambell (19 
37, Falk (16) 36, Jay Bee (17) 36, Medico (17) 36 Randall (20 
36, Corry (17) 34, Ackley (16) 4 E. Trimble (18) 34, Littleford 
(18) 32, Van Ness (19) 32, Roll (17) 31, Herman Gs 27. 


Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstntnc, N. Y.—The main event at the regular Saturday shoot 
of the Ossining Gun Club was at 2s clay birds for a silver-mounted 
umbrella. The handicap allowances were misses as breaks. JI. T. 
Washburn, Wm. Clark and Hans (H. W. Bissing). with their 
handicaps, made top scores of 25 each. The shoot-off was under 
original conditions, 25 birds with handicap. Mr. Bissing, who has 
been considerably under the weather, decided not to shoot off, as 
he did not feel equal to the extra 25 birds. Clark, shooting in fine 
form again, made 25, with Washburn only one bird behind. 















Events: o epig's 
Targets: 10 10 10 25 Hdep. Total. 
LD WR 0b ciedeccnsesvesec vied 9 8 9 22 3 25 
T -  M 5 cecatineepeneanenecwbene S GC ce 5 24 
PSS Saree ee ; 449 10 19 
re ss oak veh cidanecsesabe seer a ; | 
WeU CREE eos oes S leew es cceedeus 7 «.. 10 1 
DA cia nih congas nies shed dcapstens 5 § 21 5 25 
ie ns chat cusscpas tdeaeten so’ Deeies ° 21 
oe. Nis wi aendednetennatasoesee ts - oe te Oe 8 23 
A Bedell ... - 10 - 20 2 22 
K McAlpin .. cee as os oo SF 5 22 
DPR x..anh> hehatwe soeeanshe.* aaa a 3 oe 
Ey EE. abo 00 Kanebanset enéecses,. ae Ss. wa 3 os 
. G. B. 


Denver, Colo. 


Tue following scores were made in practice at the Denver, Col., 
grounds on Nov. 16: 








Shot 
at. Broke. 

Warren ....... Sevens * 89 24 BE 87 3Q «+ ve os 125 100 
Riehl ...... cccccccoes SI BI 23 23 24 24 24 25 200 185 
Mount Ssssrvcscccoces 28 20 ce 00 00 00 80 73 40 
PED Kbb0b cb does c0ns OF BP ks. cic He ae dkbe 50 34 
PROG ~isccse TscHetere 23:26 06 86:88 06. 0d 02 125 12 

MORE: 60 cscadeseRe de 24 24 84 84 oe 02 oe 100 
Hawkeye. 

PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Bird Calendar. 


Tue Massachusetts Audubon focety has recently published a 
beautiful calendar for 1903, illuminated by six figures in colors of 
familiar birds. The species are chosen with reference to the seasons, 
and are snow bunting, fox-colored sparrow, Baltimore oriole, wood 
thrush, meadow lark and red crossbill. 

The publication is useful as a calendar and also extremely orna- 
mental. On the back of each sheet, the front of which shows the 
calendar for two months and the picture of the bird, is a descrip- 
pon of the species, of its nest and eggs, and a snort account of its 

abits. 

The calendar is paeees by the Tabor-Prang Art Co., of Spring- 


field, Mass., and the figures are copyrighted by Mrs. J. W. iot, 
of Boston, Mass. * J 





The Whitestone Hollow Spar and Boat Company have com- 
menced the construction of a modern and large plant at White- 
stone Landing, Long Island, N. Y. 

This firm will be under the personal management of Mr. J. C. 
Fraser, who has been at the head of the Spalding-St. Lawrence 
Boat Company since its organization. 

The concern ¢ to occupy and operate the new plant some 
time next January, and will build a line of St. Lawrence River 
skiffs, canoes, sai its, yachts’ davit boats, launches, hollow spars, 
etc., as hitherto at Ogdensburg. 

This change of location has become necessary on account of the 
fact that the _— part of that company’s product goes to tidal 
waters, and Ogdensburg past. on account of a rapidly in- 
creasing business, has become inadequate. 


Hon. H. A. Casriz, Auditor for the U. S. Post Office Depart 
ment, says in the July, 1902, North American Review: “A meas- 
ure is now pending in Congress embodying what is known as the 
‘Post Check’ System, which is intended to furnish somethi: 
simple and accessible than money orders for ready use in 
small remittances. To adapt these notes to their purpose it 
vided that the words ‘payable to bearer on demand’ 
eliminated, and the words ‘payable to the gaves named 
payable to bearer if the spaces are not filled,’ be substituted. 
notes will thus — as hand to hand as currency until 
space is filled. fter they are payable only to 
can be redeemed at any money order office, and they wi 
be used as a os medium. wi 
channels to the United 
and dest: 
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sede complications and uncertai: can be appre- 
* a ir with the crude . Ban Be Ye 
— ees Pee eames orders an- 








